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SHOULD THE HIGH SCHOOL BE ORGANIZED AS SUP- 
PLEMENTARY TO THE COMMON SCHOOL, OR AS 
PREPARATORY TO THE UNIVERSITY OR COLLEGE ? 

Paper read by R. W. Burton, Dec. 31, 1878, before the Principals’ Association, held at 

Madison. 

“Whatever claims may be made by the friends of colleges and 
academies in their behalf, they cannot deny that the common school 
is still more important, because on this basis the welfare of the whole 
people more immediately rests.” 

To these words of Horace Mann, the responsive amen wells up 
from the popular heart; they are in strict accord with the views of 
every person — professional teacher or otherwise — that has bestowed 
a thought upon the subject of public education. 

That every instrumentality organized for the uplifting and the im- 
provement of the common district school involves the well-being of 
the masses, is my apology for advocating the organization of the high 
school as supplementary to the common school. 

To organize the high school on any other plan is unnatural and 
strained. Naturally, the high school is evolved from the common 
school, just as the bud is evolved from the stem, being a phase of its 
higher development. Would you gather a richer fruitage, place the 
fertilizers about the roots, work them into the soil; so, would you 
have knowledge increase in the land, give attention to fundamentals, 
the common school. It is here that all reforms should be inaugura- 
ted, all grading take its beginning. 

Let us note the process of this secondary growth. The school 
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code dictates what studies shall be taught in every district school of 
the state. In every common school, there are some pupils who have 
acquired facility in reading, a quick grasp at thought, rapidity and 
accuracy in numerical combinations, correctness in spelling, ease, 
neatness, and dispatch in penmanship. Such are through the painful 
period of study. To those well grounded in first principles, study is 
a delight. For them the limits prescribed by the state no longer 
afford pleasure. Their aspirations at once render operative the op- 
tional clause of the code, viz: “and such other branches as the dis- 
trict board may determine.” Right here there is the nucleus of the 
high school. Though diminutive in form, perhaps, and humble in 
character, it is a natural healthy growth. The demand for secondary 
studies is created, the supply of opportunity, in the natural order 
must come. 

Whether extra teaching force shall be furnished for the instruction 
of the few in each locality, or whether the several germs of high 
school organization in a town shall be collected at a convenient 
center, and the common want met by the establishment of a town 
high school, is not for me to determine. Thisis true, however, that the 
more completely we make these schools neighborhood institutions, 
the more completely we pledge the people to their support, to their 
defense. 

Doubtless the free high schoo] comes nearer fulfilling the require- 
ments than any other instrumentality yet instituted. Instead of 85 
such schools, there should be 185; instead of $25,090 state aid, the 
appropriations should be $125,000, and the time of its continuance, 
such as to ensure the everlasting prosperity of these schools. The 
economist will denounce these appliances as far too expensive. Ex- 
pensive outlays are not necessarily extravagances. As in other de- 
partments of enterprise, so in educational matters, liberal expendi- 
tures are very frequently conducive to the strictest economy. 

In reference to the free high schools, let me say further, that state 
aid, however liberal, will avail but little for them unless the principle 
of adaptation is closely followed in arranging their course of study. 
In every case, the character of the surroundings must be studiously 
consulted before the grade of the school can be judiciously determined. 
To give close attention to this principle will ensure success for the 
high school in a community not remarkable for its intellectuality, 
while to ignore it, may bring failure to the enterprise even in a 
neighborhood favorably disposed to liberal education. 
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Superintendent Harris writes: “I think high schools should be 
supplementary to the common school, but would insist on the intro- 
duction of classical studies into the high school.” None have a pro- 
founder respect for the opinions of this gentleman than myself; but 
I believe this matter of insisting upon an ideal course of study, ir- 
respective of circumstances will prove as disastrous in the future for 
the high school cause as it has been injurious in the past. * The un- 
interrupted friendship for the secondary work in my own city would 
continue but a short season should Greek be added to the course of 
study. A reasonable amount of Latin is all, that at present, the pop- 
ular sentiment will bear. Add Greek and many persons, now the 
avowedly warm friends of the high school, would join the respectable 
minority who denounce secondary instruction, at public cost, in any 
form, and the beginning of the end of our high school work might 
be regarded as near. 

On the other hand, fail to supply the highest of secondary instrue- 
tion in Madison or Beloit, and the maintenance of a high school 
would be out of the question. All material for such a school would 
center upon college and university, while the under school would 
lapse into inefficiency. Everywhere the tone of surrounding institu- 
tions, the condition of the common schools and the educational senti- 
ment of the people must largely govern in this matter. 

But to my subject more closely. 

Did space permit, | might show from history that the organization 
of the high school is coeval with that of the common school. The 
necessity of the latter begat the former, and not to organize the high 
school in close rapport with the common school would be ignoring all 
precedents, past and present. The necessity of such establishment, 
has ever been regarded as imperative, by thoughtful citizens, both in 
and out of educational circles. 

As indicative of prevailing sentiment on this point, the legislature 
of New York, in 1834, directed the surplus of the “ literature fund” 
to be expended in the support of academies for the education of 
teachers for the common schools of the state. In Horace Mann's 
report of 1834, he says: “The union school is found to improve all 
the schools in the constituent districts. So far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, no districts which have adopted could be induced to abandon 
it.” “The common schools are always feeble and inefficient where 
high schools are wanting,” says superintendent Philbrick. Where- 
ever they will admit of it, grade the common schools; and in connect- 
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ion with them establish the high school, are substantially the words 
of Superintendent Wickersham. 

The law authorizing free high schools in our own state, clearly es- 
timates the close relations they are to sustain to the common school, 
and the end for which public money appropriated for their support 
is to be expended. To establish the high school in reference to the 
interests of any other grade than that of the common school, then, 
is in direct opposition to an intelligent public opinion. 

To be of any definite advantage to the common school, and through 
it to the mass of the people. the high school must be in the closest 
relation to it. The influence of the secondary schools upon those 
below it, operates directly by stimulating ambition, by securing close 
attention, industry, and uniformly good deportment on the part of 
children of lower grades, that in due time they may enter the high 
school; and indirectly, by furnishing teachers of good training and 
improved methods for the common school service. These influences 
are the most potent when the relationship of the two grades of school 
is the closest. When that relationship becomes identical with that 
of offspring and parent, these healthful influences are at their best. 

To render our appreciation of these forces more decided, of any 
system of city schools set aside indefinitely this high school agency; 
and who can predict the low degree to which the under schools will 
fall? Admitting that the under schools could retain a commendable 
degree of efficiency without this high school surmounting, who can 
estimate the inevitable strain upon the disciplinary and instructive 
forces. 

The province of the common school is not so much to farnish 
knowledge, as to provide the instrument for its acquirement; and the 
struggle all along has been, and is to-day, to render it more efficient 
in this particular, to impart to it a keener edge, to render its condi- 
tion the best possible in.every community. 

To this end, the supplementary high school will largely contribute 
by eliminating the higher studies from the common school, which its 
absence now necessitates. This simple reform will so simplify the 
work there, as to impart greater utility to the teaching force, render 
class progress more thorough and rapid, besides facilitating in num- 
berless ways the triumphal introduction of a uniform course of study 
in every district school of the state. Public utility then. demands 
that our high schools be supplementary. 

In passing, let me say: I believe the repeal of the optional clause 
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of the school code, to which reference has been made, thereby posi- 
tively excluding instruction in the higher branches from the common 
school, would materially assist in creating a general demand for sup- 
plementary high schools. 

Since the high szhcol imparts efficiency to the elementary schools, 
tends to preserve republican equality and to discourage social easte, 
offers to all of whatever strata of society opportunity for liberal edu- 
cation, discovers genius and develops talent, its institution at public 
expense on the ground of the state's safety, is quite as expedient as the 
organization of the common school by the commonwealth. This is 
more apparent when we reflect how much of political demagogism 
there is, how it is possible for a few persons to control the destiny of 
anation. Under these circumstances, it is not enough that our citi- 
zens be prepared to vote intelligently; they must be titted to rule. 

The semi-ignorance that barely admits of the citizen’s reading his 
ballot, constitutes but a slight defense for the safety of the state. 
“T will thank any person,” says Everett, “ to show why it is expedient 
and beneficial in a community to make public provision for teaching 
the elements of learning, and not expedient nor beneficial to make 
similar provision to aid the learner’s progress towards the mastery of 
the most difficult branches of science, and the choicest refinement of 
literature.” 

The state does well, then, when she encourages the establishment 
of free high schools; she does well, when she says to every commun- 
ity, establish a high school and I will contribute to its support; help 
yourself, and I will help you. 

The expediency of the state’s establishing high schools being ad- 
mitted, does it possess the authority? If she can constitutionally 
enact laws for the punishment of the criminal; levy taxes upon her 
subjects for the support of a penal code; if she can command the 
parent to school the child, her right to establish high schools will 
hardly admit of a reasonable doubt. Her right to organize normal 
schools and maintain them, is defended by competent authority; if 
so, how much stronger is the case of the high school. No develop- 
ment of the system roots so deeply into the common school as this; 
its rootlets ramify every part of it. 

The high school is the principal round of Huxley's educational 
ladder, having one end in the gutter and the other in the university. 

But both expediency and authority, on the part of the state, to 
organize such schools, are conditioned upon the relations they are 
made to sustain to the common school. 
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Suppose that, ignoring the interests of the common school, the 
high school be organized preparatory to the college or university? It 
then occupies the same position as the high schools of independent 
cities, whose relations to the common school are more in appearance 
than real. If any pupil from the common school reaches the city 
high school, it is more by accident than by virtue of any relation 
that exists between the two. To organize the high school upon the 
preparatory plan is to make them exclusive, to create opportunity for 
the few to the exclusion of the many, to render ease of access to sec- 
ondary work for the common school pupil a myth. To do this, would 
be a practical violation of the spirit, if not of the letter, of the law 
authorizing such schools; to support such action from the state treas- 
ury, would be a perversion of public moneys, indefensible, either upon 
the ground of expediency, or delegated authority. As one has said, 
‘High schools either supplement the common school, or they are un- 
just as state institutions.” 

I am well aware that there is a class who contend for the organiza- 
tion of the high school on the preparatory plan, claiming that the 
influences of all higher institutions operate from the top downward. 
Admitting this to be so, I still claim that high grading, irrespective 
of common school necessity, renders the chasm between the secondary 
and elementary schools, too wide to be spanned by these down- 
reaching influences. 

The loadstone, surrounded by objects, will doubtless exercise a 
subtle influence upon all, but its presence will be manifest in those 
only whose organization places them in the closest sympathy. So it 
is with the preparatory high school, its stimulating, uplifting influ- 
ences upon the common school is the exception and not the rule. 

Our lamented Prof. Carpenter states that three things operate to 
exclude common school pupils from the University, viz: ‘“ Want of 
opportunity, want of inclination, and want of means.” The high 
school of natural growth and supplementary in its relations, with 
ease of access from the common school, supplies this golden oppor- 
tunity, comparatively speaking, at one’s own door. Once in the high 
school, there will be a looking to that beyond the limits of the course. 
The inclination for loftier things will naturally develop, increase, and 
strengthen; the educational spirit will become well-pronounced, and 
the desire for superior culture, once kindled, will intensify, until no 
obstacle can prevent its gratification. 

Under the most favorable circumstances, perhaps, the majority of 
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pupils may pass from the high school to the walks of commercial, or 
professional life, still the number seeking university or college honors 
will be greatly increased. 

This spirit manifest in the pupil, spreads to the patrons, and re-acts 
upon the high school itself. The school organized but little higher 
in its grade than the common school, will soon be loud in its de- 
mands for a complete English course of study. From like causes 
may arise the necessity for the introduction of the classics; and so 
the supplementary high school, budding upon the parent stem, will 
blossom into the normal school, and eventually mature its fruitage 
in the intellectual sunshine and shadow of the university. 

I will offer but one more reason why the high school should be 
supplemental in its organization. 

In 1642, the colonial assembly of Massachusetts expressed the col- 
ony’s kind regard for the common school, by the passage of the first 
educational ordinance, looking to the education of all its citizens. 
During the centuries that have elapsed, that colonial regard has 
warmed into a national affection, until now, the welfare of the com- 
mon school lies, side by side, with the love of American liberty, and 
with it is enshrined in the hearts of the people. 

Our system of public education, however, is not without its ene- 
mies. One class would cut off all advantages above what the common 
school furnishes; the other would wipe out the system altogether by 
placing all education in the hands of the church, thus practically, as 
far as the masses are concerned, thrust the generations back to the 
darkness of the middle ages. 

In view of the respectable minority that oppose them, and their 
irrelevancy, as a whole, to the popular wants, our high schools offer 
the most feasible point of attack. For their overthrow, at least, it is 
not impessible for the two classes of enemies to unite. Whether so 
or not, signs indicate that the day of trial for our high schools is 
near. The tocsin of war is now sounding; the enemy is marshalling 
his forces; already they are under marching orders. What shall be 
the plan of defense? Make the relation between the high school and 
the common school intimate; render the workings of the former 
familiar to every citizen; bring its interests home to every hearth- 
stone, and thereby make its necessity, as an accompaniment to the 
common school, indispensable; in other words, let the high school 
organization be such as to place its pulsations in complete unison 
with the heart throbs of the common school, and we throw about 
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secondary schools an impregnable wall of defense; we recruit the 
ranks of their defenders in such numbers as to insure the discomfit- 
ure of their enemies, and place the reduction of these fair citadels 
beyond a possibility. Do this, and from whatever quarter the attack 
may come, whether through the low intrigue of the wily politician, 
the cunning sophistry of the canting priest or layman, or through 
the manly reasoning of sound argument, its position will be tenable; 
and the high school shall emerge from the conflict, refined as gold is 
refined in the fire, and the question of its feasibility and perpetuity 
be forever laid to rest. 


— 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 





That splendid acquisition of 1803, which nearly or quite doubled 
the territory of the United States, and really settled the question 
whether there should be one or more than one great nation on the 
North American continent, possesses a peculiar fascination for all in- 
telligent readers of our national history. The exact limits of the 
territory acquired have often been the subject of controversy, espe- 
cially since the publication of the United States census report for 
1870. 

That report contains a map of the several territorial acquisitions of 
the United States, in which the ‘ Province of Louisiana” is made to 
include the region formerly known as Oregon, but now divided into 
the State of Oregon and Washington Territory. Following in Gen. 
Walker's wake, several writers of school histories (notably Ridpath) 
have given Oregon as originally a part of the Louisiana Purchase; 
while others, as Anderson, and Swinton (page 232), teach that we hold 
Oregon by right of discovery and settlement. The question, Did the 
Louisiana Purchase include Oregon? has thus become a mooted one 
in our public schools. The writer hereof has lately taken the pains 
to inquire into the matter as thoroughly as possible, and at the solici- 
tation of prominent teachers, will here attempt a concise statement 
of the results of his investigation. 

It is evident that France could not sell what she did not possess, or 
at least claim to possess. Evidence will therefore be brought to bear 
upon the following proposition: ’he French never claimed anything 
beyond the Rocky Mountains. 

They presented a valid, though not uncontested, claim to the whole 
of the Mississippi and St. Lawrence valleys; but (a) they never sent 
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an explorer of any sort to the Pacific coast; and (b) they never crossed 
the Rocky Mountains, and never formed a single establishment be- 
yond them or even in their vicinity. In the treatment of this sub- 
ject, it seems most convenient to present the matter under three 
separate heads: 

A, The principles of international law governing the acquisition of 
territory in new lands. 

The chief of these are as follows: 

1. Priority of Discovery if followed by due notification and by set- 
ilement within a reasonable time. (On this, cf. citations of Vattel 
et al. by Prof. Travers Twiss, of Oxford University, in Chapters VII, 
VIII and IX of “ Twiss on the Oregon Territory,” N. Y., 1846.) 

2. Contiguity of Territory,— the most important application being 
that discovery of the mouth of a river gives sovereignty over the ter- 
ritory drained by that river and its tributaries. 

De Soto discovered the Mississippi in 1541, and his companions de- 
scended it to the Gulf; why, then, by the application of the above 
principles, did not its valley belong to Spain? Simply because the 
element of prompt settlement was wanting. Spain neglected the 
region for more than a century, and then came France in the person 
of La Salle. 

B. The history of Louisiana up to the time of our purchase. 

The royal grant of Louis XIV to Anthony Crozat, Sept. 17, 1712, 
specifically defines the limits of Louisiana. It was to be bounded on 
the west by New Mexico (Spanish), on the east by Carolina (English). 
To the northward, it was to comprise the Mississippi valley to the 
mouth of the Illinois river, including the whole of the Missouri val- 
ley on the west and the Ohio valley on the east, “ with all the coun- 
tries, territories, lakes inland, and the rivers emptying directly or 
indirectly into that part of the river St. Louis [the Mississippi].” 
“ All the said territories, countries, streams, and islands, we will to 
be and remain comprised under the name of * The Government of 
Louisiana.’ ” 

In 1717, the Illinois country was annexed to Louisiana by royal 
decree, and the whole was granted to the Compagnie de Orient of 
John Law. 

After the French and Indian War, in 1763, the cession to England 
gave Louisiana a new eastern boundary, viz.: the Mississippi river to 
the mouth of the Iberville (now Bayou Mauchac). Louisiana, thus 
shorn of its eastern half, passed at the same time into the hands of 
Spain, and was occupied by that government for forty years. 
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When Napoleon became ruler of France, one of his first acts wag 
a negotiation with Spain for a retrocession of Louisiana. This wag 
effected; and on October 1, 1800, was signed by the Treaty of St, 
Ildephonso, which retroceded Louisiana “ with the same extent that 
it now has in the hands of Spain, and that it had when France pos- 
sessed it, and such as it ought to be after the treaties subsequently 
entered into between Spain and other states,”"—a statement sufticiently 
ambiguous, it would seem, for all the purposes of diplomacy. Napo- 
leon’s critical relations with the rest of Europe, especially England, 
led him to keep this treaty a secret as long as possible. In order to 
this secrecy, the Spanish troops and officials continued to hold rule 
in Louisiana, as if nothing had happened. 

In time the transactions became known, and fear of England led 
Napoleon to the sale uf the province to our government, by the Treaty 
of Paris, signed April 30, 1803, for the sum of eighty million francs, 
twenty millions being applied to the settlement of claims by Ameri- 
can citizens against France. In this treaty, the limits of Louisiana 
were defined by quoting the exact language of the Treaty of St. Il- 
dephonso, as given above. The ambiguity of this was fully recog- 
nized by the commissivuers, and Napoleon remarked of it that “if 
an obscurity did not already exist, it would perhaps be good policy to 
put one there.” He was willing that the United States, the nation 
on the spot, should have all the possible advantages of ambiguity as 
against the European claimants on its frontiers. 

From what precedes, it will be seen that on the west no change 
had ever been made in the original boundaries laid down in the grant 
to Crozat, in 1712. 

C. Authorities in support of the main proposition. 

1. The Marquis de Barbé-Marbois, Napoleon’s Minister of the 
the Treasury, and, as such, the French negotiator in the sale of Lou- 
isiana, must be accounted the highest authority, he being an eye- 
witness and chief participant in the whole transaction. In his “ His- 
tory of Louisiana,” written in 1829, he says: ‘“ According to old 
documents, the bishopric of Louisiana extended to the Pacific Ocean. 
But this was at most a matter of expectancy, and the Indians of these 
regions never had any suspicion of the spiritual jurisdiction which it 
was designed to exercise over them. Besides, it had no connection 
with the rights of sovereignty and property ” (p. 284). And further: 
“The shores of the western ocean were certainly not included in the 
cession” (p. 286). “ The first article of the treaty meant to convey 
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nothing beyond them [the sources of the Missouri] ” (p. 290). Let it 
be remembered that Marbois was one of the makers of the treaty in 
question. 

9. Greenbow’s “ History of Oregon and California,” second edition, 
1845, is the standard American work on this question of the north- 
western boundaries. It says: ‘ We are forced to regard the bound- 
aries indicated by nature — namely, the high lands separating the 
waters of the Mississippi from those flowing into the Pacific, or the 
Californian Gulf, as the true western boundaries of the Louisiana 
ceded by France” (p. 283). “It has been proved conclusively that 
no establishment whatever was made by any civilized people except 
Spaniards and Russians, in any part of the western section of North 
America, until 1806 ” (p. 395). 

3. President Jefferson himself. In a letter to Mr. Breckenridge, of 
August 12, 1803, he says: ‘The boundary which I deem not admit- 
ting question are [sic] the high lands on the western side of the Mis- 
sissippi, inclosing all its waters.” In January of the same year, 1803, 
before the purchase had been even attempted, he had sent a confiden- 
tial message to congress, urging the exploration of the Oregon coun- 
try, as then our rightful domain. In 1816, he wrote to the Philadel- 
phia map-maker, Mellish: “On the waters of the Pacific we can 
found no claim in the right of Louisiana. If we claim that country 
at all, it must be for other reasons.” 

4. John Quincy Adams. As Monroe’s secretary of state, he wrote 
to Minister Rush, July 22, 1823: ‘ The right of the United States 
to the Columbia river, and to the interior territory washed by its 
waters, rests upon its discovery from the sea, and nomination, by a 
citizen of the United States; upon its exploration to the sea, made 
by Captains Lewis and Clarke; upon the settlement of Astoria, made 
under the protection of the United States; and upon the subsequent 
acquisition of all the rights of Spain, the only European power who, 
prior to the discovery of the river, had any pretensions to territorial 
rights in the northwest coast of America.” (Am. State Papers, Vol. 
V., p. 791.) 

5. Major Amos Stoddard, Governor of Louisana in 1804, “ Sketches 
of Louisana,” 1812. 

“Tf the claims ot France are sufficiently supported, Louisana bounds 
thus: South on the Gulf of Mexico; west partly on the river Bravo 
[Rio Grande], and partly on the Mexican mountains; north and north- 
west, partly on the Shining mountains| Rocky mountains ], and partly 
in Canada, ete., (p. 148). 
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6. Early maps, (a) De Lisle’s “Carte d’Amerique,” a beautify] 
French map published in 1722, includes in Louisiana the whole Mis- 
souri valley as then understood, but nothing farther in that direction: 
(b) Bradley’s Map of North America, 1804, carries Louisiana to the 
Rocky mountains only. 

7. Other Testimony. Full corroboration of the same view is to be 
found in Morse’s American Gazetter, 1804. Benton’s Speech of May 
25,1846; Robertson’s “ Oregon,” 1846, (p. 162); Falconer’s “ Missis. 
sippi,” 1844, (p. 60). 

Thus far we have considered simply the question of the western 
boundary, and the evidence is incontrovertible that Oregon formed no 
part of the purchase from France. The lines between Louisana and 
Spanish Florida, on the one hand, and Mexico (Texas), on the other, 
however, were long a subject of controversy and negotiation between 
our government and that of Spain, the United States claiming that 
Louisiana, as acquired, extended to the Perdide on the east and to the 
Rio Grande, even, on the west. 

No settlement of these disputes was reached until the purchase of 
Florida in 1819. The Florida Treaty, as it is called, was made the in- 
strument, not only of the transfer of Florida, but also of a full deter- 
mination of the western boundary of the United States. Spain relin- 
quished her pretensions to Oregon; the United States relinquished 
their claim to Texas; and a definite boundary line was agreed to from 
the mouth of the Sabine, north along the western bank of that river, 
to the 32d parallel, thence due north to the Red River; thence follow- 
ing the Red River westward to the 100th meridian, along that meri- 
dian to the Arkansas river, up the Arkansas to its source in latitude 
42 degrees, and along that parallel to the Pacific. 

The establishment of this line was a sort of a compromise between 
the extreme Spanish and American claims; and, it never, for a mo- 
ment, claimed to be a boundary of French Louisana. It was simply 
accepted, from that time forth, as the northern boundary of Spanish 
America. It is the failure to discriminate between the events of 
1803 and those of 1819, which has given rise to the error in General 
Walker's map, and the confusion that has resulted from it. It may 
be remarked, however, that the term “ Louisiana Purchase” is not 
used in the map in question, but the phrase “ Province of Louisiana,” 
which at least admits of interpretation as meaning the American 
province in 1819, and not the French province of 1803. This would 
clean the skirts of the author, but the opposite interpretation is the 
one which the map has universally received. 
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To return for a moment to Oregon, no better statement of our title 
4o it can be made than that quoted above from John Quincy Adams, 
It rests as he says: (1) Upon the discovery of the Columbia, byCapt. 
Grey,in 1792; (2) Upon the exploration by Lewis and Clarke, in 1805; 
(3) Upon its settlement at Astoria, in 1811; and (4) Upon the ac- 
quisition in 1819 of the title, whatever it was worth, of Spain, the 
only nation except Russia that ever made any settlement in the west- 
ern section of our present territory, prior to our own. 

There is not the slightest foundation in international law, nor a 
shadow of evidence in history, fora French claim to any country 
beyond the Rocky mountains. 

Whitewater, Wis., April 22, 1880. ALBERT SALISBURY. 
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Foreigners readily admit that our school books are superior to any 
in the world, and the imprints of our leading publishing houses may 
be found, as the favorite text-books, in China, Japan, and in other 
distant parts of the world. They likewise readily own that the 
schools of our great cities are not to be surpassed in all that consti- 
tutes superior excellence, whether in methods of instruction, govern- 
ment, or discipline. All this is readily conceded; but when they come 
to the subject of our country schools, they usually find here very 
little to admire or praise. These appear to be without system, and to 
have little or no homogeneity or coherence. The reason of this un- 
doubtedly is that, in a great measure, these schools of the people in 
many parts of the country, although moulded upon the same plan, 
are still but in their infancy. They are an outgrowth of the youth- 
ful nation that is now advancing with such gigantic strides in every 
direction, and, considering everything, their present condition, if not 
so perfect as it might be, is at least creditable. That the system 
under which they exist is capable of great improvement, no one will 
dispute; in this respect, time must be regarded as an essential ele- 
ment; but their friends believe that they are destined yet to be the 
peculiar pride and glory of the great nation which has so carefully 
nursed and cherished them in their infaney, and which will still con- 
tinue to foster and to improve them and render them worthy of the 
country. 

But an improvement upon the present system seems wanting in 
order to keep them abreast of the times—an improvement which, 
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whenever it may be effected, cannot fail to exercise a most salutary 
influence upon both teachers and schools; and the interests of these 
are always identical. This improvement must be attempted at no 
distant date, or we shall soon find ourselves behind some of our near 
neighbors. In this respect, undoubtedly, our Canadian cousins would 
seem recently to have gained a march upon us; and if we are not to 
lose our laurels, we must be on the alert to overtake them in this 
noble rivalry. 

In Canada, an inexperienced candidate is examined in the ordinary 
studies taught in elementary schools, and, if successful, receives a 
third grade certificate. After serving for two years, and presenting 
testimonials of success, the candidate may pass a more difficult exam- 
ination, including some of the higher English branches, and receive 
a second grade certificate. At the end of three more years of suc- 
cessful experience, the candidate may pass a still more difficult exam- 
ination, covering the studies pursued in colleges, except languages, 
and receive a first grade certificate. 

In this manner, as will be readily seen, the more experienced usually 
receive the higher class of schools and the best pay, and teachers are 
thus encouraged to give their best talents and energies to the work. 
Experience thus goes hand in hand with scholarship, and to the dili- 
gent student aud successful teacher promotion is always assured. 
Many teachers, indeed the majority, are thus induced to make teach- 
ing a life work; and when permanently disabled, by sickness or old 
age, they are entitled to a yearly allowance of six dollars for every 
year they have taught in the public schools of the Dominion. At 
any meeting of our country school teachers, you at once perceive that 
the majority are about the same juvenile age —a few years under or 
above twenty — while in Canada, at any general convention of teach- 
ers, you will find them ranging from twenty to three or four score. 
And this diversity of age seems to us to present the true idea of a 
professional gathering, in the ranks of which the different stages of 
life are duly represented, youth, manhood, and mature age. When 
in council, such a gathering cannot fail to be impressive, and its 
deliberations worthy of consideration. For here the fire of youth 
and the vigor of manhood’s prime are tempered and mellowed by the 
ripened experience of mature years. And here, therefore, we seem to 
have the true idea of what a profession should be. At meetings or 
assemblies of the learned professions, you may witness the same 
pleasing and dignified variety among the members in respect of age; 
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the deliberations of such august bodies always carry with them the 
impress of weight and authority. Until we shall have adopted some 
such system in the case of our country schools, the work done will 
continue to be marked by serious imperfections in"quality no less than 
in quantity. 

Anchorage, Wis. G. H. 








PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


I enter a plea for a course of English which shall begin in the prim- 
ary room. That, aswell as language lessons and composition, should 
have its rise in this place and its progress through all the grades. No 
lesson in reading should be given without the two last, and no session 
should pass without at least a few moments of the first. I dare not 
say how much may be done during the first year, but the child’s re- 
ceptive powers are so great and the quantity of delightful and pure 
literature for childhood is so large and, so accessible that every pri- 
mary teacher may, in the time granted her, give a bent to the minds 
under her care that can never be wholly changed. 

We have the memory in its most plastic state and can store it with 
good poetry for the entertainment of society, the beguiling of tedious 
hours and the exclusion of matter that is either unprofitable or worse 
than that, and, more than all else to the child for the cultivation of 
a taste for refined thought expressed in good English. 

In teaching poetry to all the children (a concert exercise), time is 
gained and benefit is derived in far greater measure than in the drill 
of individuals for “ speaking pieces.” The object is not to make a 
show exercise but to acquaint al] the pupils with good things — giving 
them a personal interest in them. 

History, too, may be given in such an attractive way that “ learn- 
ing to like it” need never be one of life’s later duties. Sunny France 
will never seem unreal or far away to the children who know about 
Picciola or the “ Little Captive King” poor Louis XVII, and from 
Phoebe Cary’s Little Dyke Boy may be drawn not only an excellent 
moral but a picture of Holland’s green low lying meadows, long armed 
windmills, and broad dykes, shielding all from the hungry sea, that 
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will, should they ever see that clean and busy land, make it seem like 
one of childhood’s haunts. From Chas. Courtney Coffin’s “ Story of 
Liberty” can be taken many other bits of history which may be 
served out to minds looking through such bright eyes that the pro- 
cess will seem like nothing less than feeding the hungry. 

We can do much toward introducing good reading into the homes 
of the pupils by advice as to what is good. Are we not told that if 
we rule the children the parents are ours? A pile of old “ Youth's 
Companions ” have done me good service not only as a mine of pleasure 
for the little ones, but as a means of discipline, since a good child might 
take one home on Friday night “ to keep.” 

For the school to subscribe for St. Nicholas or some other periodi- 
cal of that kind is well. The numbers may either be bound and form 
a nucleus for a future library that shall belong to the school or they 
may be given as “ rewards of merit” as the months go by. The latter 
way has the advantage of being seed sown where, perhaps, no other 
would fall. 

Pictures which have a story attached should be preferred for the 
school room walls, and engravings should always be chosen instead of 
the gawdy and taste vitiating chromo. I wish that every school- 
room in the land might have a copy of Raphael's Sistine Madonna 
(the original hangs in the Dresden Gallery). Simply the mother and 
child should be chosen as the most beautiful conception of love and 
innocence that can be placed before us. 

For keeping the many good things that child lovers are daily giv- 
ing to us, a scrap-book is useful. I have one which is the children’s 
own and will sometime be a valuable book. The columns of all the 
religious weeklies are worth searching for contributions to it. Among 
those who have passed away leaving good work for little ones, are 
Wordsworth and Chas. and Mary Lamb. Children will listen with 
unflagging interest to any number of recitals of “* Mabel on Midsum- 
mer Day ” from Mary Howitt. It is well for the teacher to have some 
of these in her memory, too. 

All these exercises cultivate the taste, widen the horizon of the 
mental vision, give occupation to otherwise idle time or vacant thought, 
and form an acquaintance with heroes of all ages, which the child 
will most delightfully renew from time to time as the years go by. 

Surely, we primary teachers have virgin soil to work on. Let us 


occupy the ground! 
Eau Claire. Martua Kipper. 
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A LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


Boston, April 18, 1880. 

Boston is just waking up from a sort of Rip Van Winkle sleep, 
and rubbing her eyes open to the fact that her schools are not exactly 
the first in the country, notwithstanding the vast amount of money 
which is spent on them yearly, and the start, in point of time and 
experience, which she has had over her sister cities of this fair land, 
in the matter of educating youth. In fact, she began to become 
dimly conscious that she was getting into the ruts of old fogyism 
some three or four fears ago, and forthwith reduced her school com- 
mittee from its-formerly unwieldy body to a convenient number, and 
appointed also half a dozen expensively-salaried supervisors, whose 
business it has been, as far as we laymen can make out, to try experi- 
ments. They have tried many, with many results, but one experi- 
ment, at least, seems likely to be productive of good results, and that 
is, the new system which has been introduced into our primary 
schools during the past year, of throwing away the text-book, the 
alphabet, and oral spelling, and substituting the ‘“ word system,” by 
which, through the medium of writing — on the board by the teacher, 
and on slates by all the children — spelling, grammar, composition, 
and more or. less of geography, history, natural history, and various 
arts and sciences are taught simultaneously. All this to the delight 
of the children, who are not kept in the old-time rigid order, and 
think it is fun, and somewhat to the despair of the teachers. 

“Tlike the idea extremely,” said a very successful and popular 
young lady teacher to me the other day; “I always wished some such 
system might be adopted; you know I always hated the old routine 
by which the children were made so many little machines, and we 
teachers the cranks by which the committee turned them! But I 
wish we need not be expected to do impossibilities. Now before the 
new system was introduced, I always had a good penmanship; there 
was not a slate in my classes that I was afraid to show. But now 
that the children are taught and encouaged to write anything and 
everything as soon as they enter the lowest class, of course they form 
bad styles, and how is it to be prevented? In public they tell us that 
it is no matter how the child writes, so that it means something to 
him; but in private they come around and examine the slates and 
look solemn even if they do not actually find fault, because the pen 
manship has degenerated.” 

Well, the latest acquisition upon the board of supervisors is Col. 
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Parker, of Quincy, who has had control of the wonderful mode} 
schools of that town, and perhaps he can shed some new light on the 
subject. 

Two late propositions for economizing the school appropriation of 
this year, which is uncomfortably small, are meeting with a deal of 
opposition in various quarters. One is to omit the usual Musical 
Festival of the schools this May. The other is to drop the Director 
of Drawing, Mr. Walter Smith, and let the teachers of the various 
classes teach the art undirected and uncontrolled. 

As it nears the end of the school year, and wacation looms up in 
the near future, the question of such great interest to every teacher, 
where and how shall it be spent, recurs with ever new zest. The 
European tours which have recently been made a feature of the sum- 
mer by the well-known musical director Dr. Tourjée, attract a great 
many who, until this way of traveling was opened, looked toward the 
other half of the world with a vague longing, as being among the 
impossibilities. Especially to ladies is this manner of traveling a 
God-send, for while it is utterly out of the question for a lady to start 
on a European journey alone, she can join one of these parties with 
absolute certainty of excellent company, entire protection from all 
danger and annoyance, and of making the most of her time and money. 
As to the money, there are so many different tours laid out for the 
coming summer by the Doctor, than one can choose more or less 
according to length of purse and ideas; $280 will give Scotland, 
England, Holland, Belgium, and France, and one may stay over at 
Paris or London at will. Switzerland is added for another hundred, 
Germany and Northern Italy for another, and Southern Italy with 
all the rest for $600. Or there is a shorter tour over the whole route 
for S475, called the Swiss-Italian tour, which is a temptation indeed. 
Of course everybody knows that these sums cover every expense of 
traveling and hotels (first-class); carriage-drives in the cities, fees, etc., 
ete. There are extra inducements this season to go abroad, among 
the chief of which are the Sunday-school Centennary and the Handel 
Triennial Festival to be held in London, in June, and the decennial 
* Passion Play” at Omeramagan. 

There has been a recent excitement here as to unsanitary school- 
houses, which has resulted in improvements in drainage and ventila- 
tion in a few buildings. And the old question of discipline came up 
last week before the committee, as the result of a complaint lodged 
against a South Boston teacher who has been in the habit of making 
her little girls stand for hours without any support, as punishment. 
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Finally a child fainted, and hence the exposure. Much to the disap- 
I - b thaws 10 ea tae 

pointment of many, she was not discharged, but there is no probabil- 

ity that she will “ ever do so any more.” Hes. 





CONTROL CHILDREN BY KINDNESS. 

The weapons of a primary teacher are love, kindness, sympathy, 
cheerfulness, and patience. With these she can expect to have excel- 
lent order, rapid advancement, the love and esteem of her scholars, and 
prompt obedience to her every word, look, and gesture. The rod, to- 
gether with harsh words, stern commands, and continual fault find- 
in, will not bring forth the desired results. Children can appreci- 
ate kind words, but not harsh words. They will cheerfully obey are- 
quest made pleasantly, but rebel at it if uttered irritably. Corrections 
kindly given, will sink deeply, and make a | 


asting impression; while 
severer measures would provoke indifference, carelessaess, and per- 
haps hatred. So let your watchword be kindness. 

Do not look for things with which to find fault, but for those 
which can be praised. To a scold, things invariably go from worse to 
worse. ‘To censure s/iyht offenses causes ill feelings, as far as practie- 
able let them pass unnoticed; but praise those things worthy of 
commendation, and what is the result? Interest and animation pre- 
vade the school, and all work with a will to win to approbation of the 
teacher. 

Little hearts are easily won by a kind word and asmile, and they will 
try so hard to gain them, dreading a reproachful glance from the 
teacher as much as they do a severer punishment. Self-respect must 
be encouraged and fostered. Let pupils feel that they are thought 
capable of only good and right actions, and that no wrong ia expected 
of them. Most of the offenses committed in school are not premedi- 
tated wrongs, but are owing to indifference and thoughtlessness, so 
deal with them accordingly. Express surprise and regret that they, 
from whom so much was expected, should be guilty of such an act. 
Either from shame, grief, or remorse, and perhaps all three, the heads 
will drop on the desks, showing that the reproof has had the desired 
effect. If scholars feel that a teacher has confidence in them and 
trusts them, they will try to do right at all times, and it is not neces- 
sary to be constantly watching. 

It is advisable to throw even primary scholars on their honor and 
responsibility, and allow them sometimes to open school or conduct 
exercises without the presence of the teacher. 

Stoughton. ANNIE WYMAN. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL. 

We suppose there is no question that a canal connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans is needed, nor any question that it will 
ultimately, and at no distant day, be built. The question now is, as 
to the route; and eight routes have been more or less surveyed. The 
Atrato route was surveyed by Commander Selfridge, in the years 
1871 and 1873. The Atrato is supposed to be the fourth largest river 
in South America. It is a broad, noble river, flowing through an 
alluvial plain, more than a hundred miles in width, and without 
rapids or other impediments. From the Atrato, the communication 
is easy with the Napipi,a river not navigable, but through whose 
valley a canal could be cut. A series of twenty locks in all, and a 
four mile tunnel on the highest point on the dividing range, would 
be required by this route. The canal would be only about twenty- 





two miles long. 

A second route is by the Atrato river, to be connected by canal 
with the river Tuyra, flowing into Darien harbor. This route requires 
a canal eighty miles long, a tunnel of half a mile, and two series of 
locks. 

Another is a modification of the last, requiring a canal of fifty 
miles, with a tunnel of from ten to twelve miles, but no locks. 

At the narrowest point of the isthmus, the dividing range is very 
high, and a very long tunnel would be required to pierce it. The 
route here was surveyed by Lieutenant Wyse, and is the one upon 
which M. de Lesseps proposes to operate. 

The next is the Nicaraguan route, and finally we have the Tehuan- 
tepec route, but as it would require a canal of more than one hundred 
and twenty miles, and a series of more than a handred locks to lift 
vessels over a height of seven hundred feet, it may be considered out 
of the question. 

At present the two main rivals are the Nicaraguan route advocated 
by Admiral Ammen, and the Panama route by De Lesseps. 

The Nicaraguan line is long, one hundred and eighty six miles in 
all, fitty-eight miles of which, however, would be through the lake 
itself{—a noble sheet of water, forming an inexhaustible reservoir to 
feed a canal on either side. Further aid to the canal here would be 
the San Juan river, though whether the rapids which exist in the 
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river can be successfully overcome — “drowned,” as some engineers 
propose — is a question for professional decision. The elevations by 
this route — for Lake Nicaragua is one hundred and twenty-nine feet 
above tide level in the Pacific— would have to be overcome by some 
twenty locks in the ascent and descent. 

It is claimed that this route, though longer, could be used at less 
expenditure than the Panama route, with its heavy cuttings; that it 
avoids all the treacherous floods of the Chagres river, while availing 
itself of the superb water supply of Lake Nicaragua; and that it has 
natural harbors at its ends, which give it a great advantage over the 
artificial harbor that must be made at Aspinwall, or the waters of 
Panama bay. 

M. de Lesseps, on the other hand, says, that a canal with locks is 
not for a moment to be thought of, and declares, from his experience, 
that not more than twelve vessels can conveniently pass in one day 
through a canal with locks. 

To the unprofessional mind, the level canal would certainly seem 
to present the best plan. The vessels demanded by modern commerce 
are enormous. Several are now building which are more than fiye 
hundred feet in length. Vessel and cargo together will weigh some 
ten thousand tons. It is therefore a difficult and dangerous matter 
to take such enormous masses in safety through a series of locks, to 
say nothing of the delay. 

The canal proposed by M. de Lesseps will be forty-six miles long, 
and will be level. To traverse the mountain range, which at the 
isthmus sinks to a comparatively sight elevation, cuttings about seven 
miles in length will be necessary. These, at the deepest point, will 
be two hundred and seventy-two feet from the bottom of the canal, 
about the height of the towers of the East River bridge. These cut- 
tings are now deemed better than the tunnels at first proposed over a 
part of this route. 

The danger from floods in the Chagres river is to be removed by 
the construction of a dam —a stupendous piece of work by itself, and 
which it is estimated will cost $20,000,000. It was formerly thought 
that there was a difference in the level of the two oceans. But this 
was a popular fallacy. There is, however, a considerable difference in 
the tide level, the tide in the bay of Panama rising much higher than 
in the Atlantic. This will be guarded against by a tide lock on the 
Pacific end of the canal. A breakwater, estimated to cost $2,000,000, 
will make a safe harbor for shipping on the Atlantic side. A large 
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estimate for the total cost of the work, including the Chagres dam, 
the Atlantic breakwater, and the Pacific tide lock, as M. de Lesseps 
thinks, is $169,000,000.- He puts the necessary capital for the work 
at $120,000,000 — about twice the cost of the Suez canal — and claims 
that by the time that has been expended vessels may pass from sea to 
sea, and the canal begin to earn money. He estimates eight years as 
the time necessary for the completion of the work. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps was born at Versailles, November 19, 1805, 
He is therefore in his seventy-fifth year, and it is a marvel that he is 
so active, both physically and mentally, and as enthusiastic about 
embarking in so stupendous an undertaking as if he was thirty years 
younger. He entered the French diplomatic service when he was 
scarcely twenty years of age, and for thirty years was at various posts 
of duty, filling them with usefulness to his country, and with credit 
to himself. In 1854, having lived for a few years in retirement on 
his paternal property, on the accession of Said Pasha to the throne of 
Egypt, De Lesseps took the preliminary steps toward the realization 
of a great project which he had conceived and studied many years 
before, while spending forty days in quarantine in Alexandria — that 
great project that found its successful completion in the Suez canal. 
The canal was formally opened November 17, 1869. Since the com- 
pletion of the canal, he has presided over its affairs; but at the same 
time has given attention to various other engineering projects, such 
as the building a railroad through Central Asia, and the formation of 
an iiland sea to Algeria, These have, however, not as yet passed the 
stage of projects. His whole energies are now enlisted in the Panama 
canal. — N. Y. School Journal. 


a 2 
Serr-Controt.— Before we can manage and control others, we 
must first be able to manage and control ourselves. We cannot teach 
others the way unless we ourselves know the path and the difficulties 
by actual experience. A writer has well said we can learn of those 
who have proved by their lives that they are worthy to teach. Only 
those who are of stauncher material than ordinary mortals, should 
presume to advise or dare to control. ‘To teach, to guide, is a holy 
task, demanding an exemplary life. Whoever with unclean hands, 
or with an unclean soul, dares to enter upon the stern and rigid duties 
of the teacher, defiles what is pure, and corrupts what is chaste, by 
his mere presence. Unless our present life is a reaching out for what 
is best and highest, we should not attempt to shape the course o 
others in their attempt to do right. — Boston Pilot. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

The greater part of the first eight or ten years of a child's school 
life, is spent in studying arithmetic. At the end of that time, he has 
only mastered what is known as “ Practical” or ‘“‘ Common School” 
arithmetic. Surely there is a mistake somewhere; for he would be 
considered a stupid scholar indeed who would devote the same num- 
ber of years to any other study and make no better progress. 

Many of our best educators attirm that better work would be ac- 
complished if a child was not allowed to use an arithmetic before he 
was ten or twelve years old; but all must conform more or less to 
public opinion, and as long as parents have an idea that all school 
work is lost unless their boy or girl is studying arithmetic, just so 
long must the child begin that study when he first enters school. 

Much time is lost in teaching the mental and written parts of this_ 
study as two distinct branches, as for instance—a child begins. with 
the mental, and studies it until ten or eleven years old, then takes the 
“written” as though it was an entirely new study. If the ‘* mental” 
is not entirely neglected, the class is, very likely, in fractions or com- 
pound numbers, and in the written arithmetic are first learing to 
express operations in simple addition, subtraction, multiplication, or 
division, and when they get to fractions, or compound numbers in 
this part of their work, they have to learn to write what they ex- 
pressed orally years before. 

Now could not time be saved by teaching the child to express with 
pencil or crayon just what he is expressing orally in each lesson? 
When the child is taught to count one, two, three, four, etc., he should 
be immediately taught to write 1, 2, 3,4, etc. When he is taught 
that two marbles, plus four marbles, plus seven marbles, are thirteen 
marbles, he can very readily be taught to write 2+4+7=13, and so 
on with all the operations through the book. And thus the mental 
and written should always go together, and always with parallel sub- 
jects. If separate text-books are used, of course it requires more 
labor on the part of the teacher and pupil, and less satisfactory results 
are accomplished than when the two are combined in one book. 

In teaching arithmetic, independence in reasoning should be en- 
couraged. When a pupil says: ‘I got the same answer as John, but 
I did not work it as he did,” ask for his way, and if the reasoning is 
correct, accept and encourage his explanation. Do not let the pupil 
have occasion to say, when receiving help at home, “ That is not the 
way the teacher has us say it.” If it is a right way, assure him that 
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it is just the way the teacher wants. Insist upon correct statements, 
whether written or oral. 

In recitation of written work it is much the better test of the pu- 
pil’s knowledge of his lesson not to allow the book to be used in the 
class; and instead of giving just the problems in the lesson, give 
others that they have not seen, but involving the same principles as 
their assigned lesson. Read the problem to the pupil, and have him 
write it neatly on the board, placing the solution under it. If the 
problems are long and time limited, allow the pupils to copy from 
their books and then, putting away their books, change places, so no 
one solves the problem he wrote. If the pupil has been accustomed 
to taking his book to the board and using it for reference, he will be 
surprised at his inefficiency when thrown upon his own knowledge, 
but will soon gain in independence, and consider the book a nuisance 
in solving and explaining a problem. 

Much can be said for and against the use of the book in the class 
in mental arithmetic. When a child is trying to remember a long 
problem and at the same time follow a course of reasoning, it is no 
wonder he gets confused. Many an older head would be puzzled to 
listen to and then repeat some of the long problems in the mental 
arithmetic, after repeating, to go back to the beginning with, “Since 
etc.,’ through the solution, and then to the beginning again with, 
“ Therefore. if, ete.” “ But.” [hear teachers say,“ my pupils will 
do it and not get puzzled.” Yes, I presume they will; mine have 
done it, but I hope they will never again. Why is it not enough for 








them to read the problem, if it is long. then give the solution and 
result clearly. and so have three questions solved instead of one, as 
when the teacher reads, pupil repeats, explains, and * therefores? ” 

But a pupil should be taught to follow reasoning when listening, as 
well as when reading, which of course cannot be done if the book is 
always in use. And so with the shorter problems, the class may re- 
cite without their books; and even with long problems, while one is 
explaining with book in hand, the class may be taught to follow rea- 
soning by listening, and quickly detect any false statements. 

Such are only a few hints for teaching arithmetic. No rules can be 
made to meet the wants of every class, but a true teacher can make 
forms and rules as circumstances demand.— Jt. Watchman. 


PET TERE 

THE CHILD learns more by his fourth year, than the philosopher at 
any subsequent period of his life; he learns to fix an intelligible sign 
to every outward object and inward emotion, by a gentle impulse, 
imparted by his lips to the air.— L. Everett. 
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SCHOOL EXPOSITIONS. 

As a closing exercise an exposition is by far the most profitable 
and interesting that the school could possibly offer. It is simply an 
exhibition of the work done by the pupils during the term. From 
the first day of school the work has been written out, and preserved 
with a view to the exposition. In the reading classes, many of the 
exercises have been preserved; the same in spelliug. In arithmetic 
the problems and solutions, analyses, &e., have been written in a 
blank book so that each pupil has an arithmetic with the key. In 
grammar the parsing exercises have all been carefully written and 
the sentences diagrammed and analyzed. By the way our “ Normal 
Teacher ” Parsing Book is just the thing to secure written parsing 
lessons in good shape for the exposition. In geography each pupil 
will have his maps and outlines to exhibit. As physiology has been 
taught by the use of charts and drawings on the blackboard, the 
teacher can give a very interesting lesson by having pupils step to 
the charts or diagrams and point out the different parts of the body. 
History has been taught almost exclusively by essays and outlines, 
and these will be in good order for the exposition. No subject in a 
country school should receive more careful attention than letter 
writing. No school is well taught that does not include it in its 
course of study. This subject should include letters of all kinds, the 
drawing of drafts, notes, Xc., and all these will come in to swell the work 
of the exposition. Every teacher should be able to teach music. At 
the exhibition he can exhibit the musical talent of his pupils by 
having them sing a few songs which they have learned. If rhetoric 
has been taught, there will be a good opportunity tu have some orig- 
inal productions read. Every teacher can teach Botany and Geology 
in a country school, or he shou/d be able to do so at least. If he does 
attempt it, let the pupils collect the rocks and flowers, and the teacher 
can name and analyze them. Have a nice place where all the rocks 
and flowers can be on exhibition. The teacher who knows anything 
of philosophy or chemistry, can perform during the term a number 
of experiments and teach the pupils to do the same. At the exposi- 
tion the pupils can perform these experiments themselves. And now 
when the end cf your term is at hand there will be no need of hurry- 
ing, cramming, forcing, and neglecting regular work to make some 
sort of closing display. Yet you will have something interesting and 
improving to the whole neighborhood, which you invite to visit you 
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on the last day. On the afternoon before, you will have the pupils 
bring in their stores, and with their assistance you will tack some 
muslin along one side or end of your school room and under your di- 
rection you will all, or such as can be of assistance, fasten in full view 
the outlines, drawings, the pressed flowers neatly fastened on paper, 
the pressed ferns and leaves which the children have gathered, and all 
the various written exercises of both little and big pupils, with the 
name of the author signed to each, arranging the whole tastefully as 
you know how. Have a table, likewise covered with muslin, as the 
clean back ground adds much to the appearance of things, on which 
to arrange such things as can not be hung. Here may be placed the 
minerals, various kinds of wood, shells, insects, or any specimens or 
curiosities which the children have gathered and talked about during 
the term, the copy books, composition books, &c. Lt is with no little 
delight that the children see these trophies of their work arranged and 
spread out before them, surprised to see what a nice display they 
make. How emulation and ambition are kindled afresh; how it 
helps them feel special interest in every exercise they prepare during 
the term; what a living interest it gives to the subjects, compared 
with what a dry, abstract examination would awaken; what growth 
it promotes in the space of aterm through the work it calls forth, 
compared with any extraneous entertainment such as the ‘ exhibition’ 
of our country schools, usually is. The idea of the * exposition’ had 
its origin in the Normal school, at least we got it there, and having 
tried it know it to be a most capital one, and wish others to have the 
benefit of the plans it opens up for raising the plane of school work.— 
The Normal Teacher. 


— ees 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

Among the causes that have conspired to procure the abandonment 
of the old system, may first be mentioned the influence of common 
schools. (Quarrel with the fact as we may, it cannot be successfully 
denied that the influence of common schools has been to unfit those 
subjected to their processes and social influences for the common em- 
ployments of life. The lad who has made a successful beginning of 
the cultivation of lis intellect, does not like the idea of getting a liv- 
ing by the skillful use of his muscles, in a mechanical employment. 
It does not account for everything to say that he gets above it. It is 
enough that he likes the line of intellectual development in which he 
finds himself, and has no taste for bodily labor. So he goes further 
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or, stopping altogether, seeks some light employment demanding his 
grade of culture, or tries to get his living by his wits. Mechanical 
employments are passing more and more into the hands of foreigners. 
Besides there is a conspiracy among society men, all over the country, 
to keep American boys out of the useful trades; and industrial educa- 
tion is thus under the ban of an outrageous despotism which ought 
to be put down by the strong hand of the law. It is thus seen that 
while the common school naturally turns the great multitude of its 
attendants away from manual employments, those who still feel 
inclined to enter upon them have no freedom to do so, because a great 
army of society men stand firmly in the way, overruling employer 
and employed alike. 

The public hardly needs to learn that the result of the indisposition 
and inability to learn trades among American boys, is about as disas- 
trous as can be imagined. It is found that in the prisons, almost uni- 
versally, the number of criminals who never learned a trade to those 
who are skilled workmen, is as six to one. The army of tramps who 
have infested the country for the last few years, is largely composed of 
men who have have had no industrial education whatever. These 
men, who beg at our doors, are main!y men who never learned a trade, 
and who can handle nothing but a shovel. A New York clergyman, 
possessing a large family of boys, recently declared from his pulpit 
that he intended that every lad of his family should learn some me- 
chanical employment, by which, in an emergency, he could get a liv- 
ing. He was right. It is in the emergencies of life —it is when men 
find themselves helpless and without the power of earning money — 
that they slip into crime, and become the tenants of prisons and peni- 
tentiaries. 

So the American people must, sooner or later, be driven to the estab- 
lishinent of industrial schools. To learn how to work skillfully with 
the hands must become a part of common education. Rich and poor 
alike shonld be taught how to work, for it is quite as likely that the 
rich will become poor as that some of the poor will become rich; and 
that is, and always must be, a poor education which fails to prepare a 
man to take care of himself and his dependents in life. We under 
stand what to do with criminals. We confine them and set them to 
learning a trade, especially the young criminals. The reform schools 
never leave out the element of manual industry. Why is it pot just 
as legitimate to teach the virtuous how to take care of themselves 
without crime as it is the vicious. — Scribner's Magazine. 
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ANSWERS TO PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTIONS IN GEOG. 
RAPHY. 


1. What would be the effect on the climate of Spain, France, Italy, 
and Greece, if the Desert of Sahara were turned into a sea? 

Ans. A cold wind blowing over water is made much warmer anda 
warm wind is made cooler. The hot winds that now come from the 
heated sands of the desert, lying under the tropics, are tempered to 
mildness by the Mediterranean Sea. Were the desert inundated the 
air could not become so heated by contact with so good a conductor 
of heat as the sand, consequently the winds would be cooler and the 
whole temperature of these countries would be lowered. There being 
a greater surface of water exposed to the rays of a tropical sun there 
would be a greater evaportion and consequently the rainfall of these 
countries would be increased. The climate would, doubtless, be much 
like that of England to-day, mild and moist. The grape and olive 
would not flourish as they do now. We would like to hear from some 
one else on this question. It is one of considerable importance. 

2. Why cannot maize be raised in England? 

Ans. It will not perfect the seed because it never gets warm enough, 
It requires a very warm season to ripen Indian corn. England is 
much farther north than we are, but the climate is tempered by the 
warm influence of the Gulf Stream, which comes from a tropical 
region. 

3. Why does Quito have such a pleasant climate situated as it ison 
the equator? 

Ans. Because it is elevated about 10,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The temperature falls as we ascend above the sea level. 

4. Why are California and Ohio great wool and wine producing 
states ? 

Ans. Because both sheep and the vine require elevated lands and 
hillsides in order to flourish. These states being hilly are conse 
quently adapted to these industries. 

5. Why do Illinois and Iowa raise so many hogs? 

Ans. Because they are great corn producing states, and corn is the 
cheapest and best food for hogs; and again their market facilities are 
not so good, and corn instead of being shipped is more profitably fed 
to hogs. 

6. Why is New England a great manufacturing country? 

Ans. Because, Ist, it is not well adapted to agriculture and the u- 
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crease of population requires that new industries furnish occupation 
to its people; 2nd, it has an abundance of water power, because all 
the streams running through hilly and broken countries have a greater 
fall; and 3rd, it being the oldest settled part of the United States, it 
would be obliged to manufacture the articles used by the newer set- 
tled portions, as the inhabitants of the latter must devote their atten- 
tion to agriculture to get an immediate return for their labor. 

7. How can you account for the peculiar dry climate of Colorado? 

Ans. Its great elevation above sea level causes the air to be rare, 
and its being hemmed in by mountains and its distance from the ocean 
or any large body of water prevents, its having a great rainfall. — Nor- 
mal Teacher. 


Tracutne GrocRapHy. — The following condensed directions are 
from the pen of Supt. Swert, of California: 

1. Teach beginners in the primary classes by making them familiar 
with the local geography of the place in which they live. 

2, Next, extend these lessons to the surrounding country, and 
question pupils about all the places that they have ever seen or visited 
in their travels. 

8. Use the school globe daily for several weeks, teaching your pu- 
pils the grand divisions, the oceans, the equator, the poles, ete. Send 
every pupil by turns to the globe. 

4, In using the ordinary schpol text-books, have the whole lesson 
read aloud in the class, but require pupils to memorize only the lead- 
ing facts. 

5. With young pupils, require map questions to be read and an- 
swered, first, with open book, and afterward from memory. 

6. Supplement the text-book lessons with interesting descriptions, 
given orally, or read from some suitable book, such as Swinton’s 
Elementary Geography, or Miss Hall’s Our World. 

7. Train pupils on the geography of the state in which they live; 
then on the section of our country of which their state is a part, and, 
finally, on the United States as a whole. 

8. Do not attempt to burden the minds of the pupils with the 
details of all the different states as fully as they are given in the text- 
books. The sensible teacher will omit all that properly belongs to 
the local geography of states, others than that in which the pupils 
reside. 

9. Do not expect your pupils to know more of a subject than you 
would know without the use of a book. 
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10. Select leading facts that ought to be known, and omit minute 
details that are memorized only to be forgotten in a week. 

11. Take frequent reviews on the main outlines of geography. 

12, Let pupils associate some idea with the name of every place 
learned. 

13. Short, descriptive compositions about countries will be found 
exceedingly valuable. — Nat. Jour. of Ed. 


TreacH TEMPERANCE IN ScHoot.— What we want to do in our 
schools, is to do away with the force of a pernicious example and a 
long cherished error, by making the children thoroughly intelligent 
on this subject cf alcohol. They should be taught the natural effeet 
of alcohol upon the process of animal life; that it can add nothing 
whatever to the vital forces or to the vital tissues; that it never enters 
into the elements of structure, and that, in the healthy organism, it 
is always a burden or disturbing force; that it invariably disturbs the 
operation of the brain, and that the mind can get nothing from aleo- 
hol of help that is to be relied upon; that alcohol inflames the baser 
passions, blunts the sensibilities, and debases the feelings; that an 
appetite for drink is certainly developed by those who use it, which 
is dangerous to life, destructive of health of body and peace of mind, 
and in millions of instances ruinous to fortune and to all the high 
interests of the soul; that the crime and pauperism of society flow as 
naturally from alcohol as any effect whatever naturally flows from its 
competent cause; that drink is the responsible cause of most of the 
poverty and want of the world. So long as six hundred million dol- 
lars are annually spent for drink in this country, every ounce of 
which was made by the destruction of bread, and not one ounce of 
which has ever entered into the sum of national wealth, having noth- 
ing to show for its cost but diseased stomachs, degraded homes, de- 
stroyed industry, increased pauperism, and aggravated crime, these 
boys should understand the facts and be able to act upon them in 
their first responsible conduct.— Christian Weekly. 


Srr Witttam Hamirton, by a skillful use of dry sand to measure 
the internal capacity of crania, and after measuring accurately some 
fifty skulls, has come to the conclusion that the brain of a boy seven 
or eight years old is, on the average, as large as it ever will be. The 
skull thickens, and the integuments of the head become thicker and 
denser as the organism advances towards physical maturity. This 
gives a larger external measurement of the head, without material 
alterations in internal capacity. 
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SPELLING AT Quincy. — Each Monday morning, the pupils of these 
grades are reseated, according to the teacher's mark which was on 
their slates Friday afternoon. This mark is now erased, and they 
again start on a race for merits and seats. 

The words which the teacher finds incorrectly spelled in the dicta- 
tion exercises on the slates, she puts in a list which she ealls her list 
of very difficult words. This list is not a large one, and the words 
are, for the most, in very common use, such as which, what, ete., ete. 
They are that class of words with which every teacher has to battle. 
These words are now again taken through with the most important 
of the before described methods for fixing their forins in the minds of 
the pupils, who seem all so very anxious to make them fast this time 
that one wonders how they can fail. 

The next method is what is usually termed the daily “ Spelling 
Exercise.” 

From the teacher’s list of “ difficult” and “ very difficult ” words, 
she pronounces to the class a number of words, which they instantly 
write upon slips of very heavy paper, about three inches wide and 
six inches long, ruled at medium distances. These papers are called 
“Dunton slips,” or “ Dunton papers,” as they were first used by Prof. 
Dunton, of Boston. When the “slips” are passed to the pupils, they 
immediately write at the top, first their names, and then the date, the 
same as though for a letter. When the lesson has been written by 
the pupils, the “slips” are collected and retained by the teacher. A 
list is made of the words incorrectly spelled upon the “ Dunton 
papers,” and they are embodied in the list of words which are copied 
or studied each morning from the blackboard. 

They are thus studied over and over again, until it would seem that 
their forms must be indelibly fixed in the minds of the pupils. 

At the end of the month there is a trial, or review spelling lesson, 
by means of the “ Dunton slips.” 

In this exercise, the “very difficult” words are used. The per cent. 
of words correctly spelled is always marked on the “ Dunton papers,” 
and from them is made the “ per cent.” of proficiency in spelling. It 
is readily seen that after such a sifting process as this, there are very 
few words carried from one month to another. The more I observe 
and study, the more do I admire and appreciate the combination of 
methods for teaching the forms of words. Of all the many good 
things which I see here, this seems one of the easiest to introduce 
into any school. — N. Y. School Journal. 
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ORIGIN OF THE DeEserT OF SAnARA.— A. M. Largeau in 1874 yis. 
ited the valley of the Igharghar, with the intention of branching off 
to Rhadames to study the commerce of that oasis, and test the prac. 
ticability of diverting to Algeria the caravans that come there by the 
central route from Soodan. He questioned the chambas on the causes 
of the drying of the great Saharan streams, and found that all agreed 
in saying that these dead rivers once ran full through a country more 
fertile than the Tell (the region north of the Atlas Mountain’s crest), 
but could only explain it by legends more interesting than satisfac. 
tory. 

M. Largeau gives the following explanation of the change: “ It is 
known that pastoral people have always been great destroyers of for. 
ests, for they need large spaces of ground to feed the flocks that form 
their wealth, aud to promote security against the wild beasts that 
lurk in forests. Even now the Algerian Arabs are seen firing the 
woods to enlarge the narrow limits imposed upon them by coloniza- 
tion. So, although the great Saharan streams have not been explored 
to their sources, yet it is known that they commence on the bare 
plateaux that are but the skeletons of heights once wooded and fer- 
tile. All accounts of the inhabitants of these regious agree on that 
point. Consequent upon the destruction of the forests, the periodical 
rains were replaced by rare and short, though violent storms, the 
waters from which, instead of soaking in as in past ages, slip by on 
the rocky masses, carrying away the rich surface mold, and bring 
about the drying of the springs, and, as a direct consequence, of the 
rivers." — Popular Science Monthly. 





willie 

Spetrtine Reroru.— Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President of the Philo- 
logical Society, writing to a member of the English Spelling Reform 
Association, says: ‘As to practical measures, I strongly approve of 
gradual steps. If spelling reformers will agree on a list of immediate 
changes, and pledge themselves to use them whenever they can, I will 
join them in doing s». If some hundreds of men will do this, it can- 
not be laughed down. I would have a list drawn up of words on 
which there would be a general agreement, excluding for the present 
all doubtful words, but including all those like hav, giv, catalog, tung, 
det, dout, coud, soverin, lovd, prest, deckt, whose superfluous letters are 
both wnphonetic and unhistoric, in order to make a beginning, and in 
fact to make the matter a practical one, so that people would be 
forced to say. ‘Some people spell this word so and so: I think theirs 


oh 


is a better way.’ 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
DISTRICTS — POWERS OF TOWN BOARD. 


Q. If a town board forms a new district out of part of a joint dis- 
trict, the other town board taking no part, and such district proceeds 
to organize and vote taxes, is it a district de facto, and must the town 
clerk assess the taxes returned to him, if the action of the town 
board is not set aside? 

A. The order, in its very description of the district, would, if cor- 
rect, show upon its face that it was an illegal order, and invalid, and 
the town clerk would be sustained in declining to recognize the dis- 
trict and to assess the taxes. But if he does not so decline, and no 
issue is taken by anybody, at the end of two years the illegality as 
to the formation of the district is cured, under section 416. 

(). If a town board refuses to set off a new district, may it order 
the school-house site to be changed, to better accommodate those 
asking the new district? 

A. It has no such power. It might recommend such action if it 
saw fit. 

Q. If a new district is formed, and, in making award of the pro- 
portion of the value of the property due the district, the money on 
hand is overlooked, and before they meet again to finish the award a 
new assessment roll comes in, how are the board to proceed ? 

A. It would be proper to finish upon the same basis upon which 
they began. 

DISTRICT OFFICERS. 

Q. If the director approves the treasurer's bond, within ten days, 
but the clerk does not, because absent, does the office become vacant ? 

A, If the treasurer uses due diligence to have the bond approved 
by the clerk, on his return, that will suffice. If he neglects the mat- 
ter, after the clerk’s return, the oftice must be considered as vacated. 

Q. The clerk draws orders, and the treasurer pays them; some time 
after, I am asked to countersign them; what am I to do? 

A. The treasurer is not authorized to pay an order until counter- 
signed. Tell him so, and let him understand that he becomes liable 
on his bond, for not discharging the duties of his office “ faithfully.” 
You are quite justified in refusing to become party to such irregular 
transactions. 

3— Vol. X.— No. 5 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


THE FOLLOWING COMMUNICATION has been received from Houston, Texas, 
and presents the condition of public education in that State: 

Our State, though possessing abundant means therefor, is at present without 
any system of public schools worthy of the name. There is also, on the part of 
a considerable portion of our people, a decided opposition to a sufficient taxa. 
tion for schoo] purposes. The more intelligent classes, however, are making an 
earnest effort to overcome this opposition and procure the adoption of such 
measures as will place us, in this particular, among the more advanced States, 
Our present executive and legislature are in a measure hostile to this movement, 
The school question will be the most important issue at our next State election, 
and it is very desirable that, in the mean time, every available means shall be 
used to influence the popular mind in the right direction. The Hvening Post of 
this city is working earnestly for the cause; and, at the request of its editor, I 
have consented to prepare for him a series of papers upon the subject, and for 
that purpose I desire to obtain all the data possible. Will you therefore kindly 
furnish me such information as you conveniently can concerning the condition 
of the public schools of your State ? 





We referred in the March number of the JoURNAL OF EpucaTion to the arrange. 
ments which the State Agricultural Society had made for an exhibit of the 
pupils’ work in our public schools, and of specimens in natural history, at the 
next State Fair. Below is found the scheme for the exhibit, which this society 
has prepared The State Fair this year will be held at Madison, and will occupy 
four days, from the 6th to the 10th of September next. It is desired that a large 
number of our schools shall participate in this enterprise. The secretary of the 
society is Gen. Geo, E. Bryant, Madison. 


DEPARTMENT K— Education and Natural History. 
Superintendent—JOHN S. DORE, Neillsville. 





i. All written work from any school (or de- 
partment of any graded school), shall be with 
pen and ink, on heavy flat cap paper, and the 
paper must be of uniform size, 8x11 inches, 
with half inch added for binding, and securely 
bound, with a title page, giving name of the 
echool, number of the district, name of the 
town, post oftice and county; also the num 
ber of pupils belonging to the schoo), andthe 
number whose work is exhibited. The name 
of the teacher o: teachers, if not on the ex- 
hibit, must be furnished to the Secretary at 
the time the entry is made. 

2. Each paper should state in the pupil's 
handwriting, the name of the pupil, the age 
in years, date when the work was done, time 
of pursuing the study, and such other items 
as may be considered necessary to a just esti- 
mation of the work. 

3. In all competition for premiums, by 
schools, the work of at least 40 per cent. of 
the pupils must be exhibited. 

4. Schools in all portions of the State are 
earnestly solicited to send in such specimens 
of work as have been done by the pupils dur- 
ing the past school year. 

B Ample space will be provided for the ex- 
hibition of Educational Literature, Text- 
Books, School Furniture, Fittings, and all ap- 





pliances and apparatus for illustration, in- 
struction, and training. 

No premiums will be given for such articles; 
but a competent committee will be appointed 
to examine all the exhibits and carefully note 
and report such points of excellence and su- 
periority as shall meet their approval, which 
report shall be published in the volume of 
trausactions of this society. 


Class 52. 

Best Drawing Pians and Specifications for 
Country District School-House — Meth- 
ods of heating and ventilating, furniture 
and apparatus all complete, Silver Plate $10 
Class 53 «= High School Exhibit. 

Best gener] display of work ...... Sil. Pl. $5 

BECONG DER ic cscsernccvns Sil. Pi. 8 

To the high school pupil for best exhibit 
of work in the several branches, includ- 
PA GU CABRY ois cscs cece venues Sil. Pl. 5 

Second beat ... .......-se0006- Sil. Pl. 3 


Class 54««eGraded School Exhibit. 


(Including the work of each grade.) 
Best Display of Final Examination Pa- 
wescceesesecceveieey ae 

née! csesciactieeey. |e 
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Class 55 «= Rural District School. 








st exhibit of Spelling........... Sil. Pl. $5 
me oe errr Sil. Pi. 38 
Best specimen of Penmanship scones 
Meeene BO0s .... 2.26 secdoste Sil. Pl. 3 
Best specimen of ee: nee [rr & 
Second best . am 3 
Best work in Arithmetic — 5 
ee SMT ER CTC Te “1. 3 
Best work in nee 5 
Second b ee . Pl. 3 
Best work in Natural ‘History. eeeea sil. Pi. 5 
MGI DORE cccccs cca ceceses Sil. Pt. 3 
Mast TOGBTR «6. <0 secessenss cos Sie Fh 5 
Second Grate. Sil. Pl. 3 
To the common Rural District School Pu- 
pil, never having attended any higher 
school — for best exhibit of work in all 
of above branches .......... Sh. Fi & 
Second best ............. ae Sil. Pl. 3 
Class 56 -- Primary Department. 
Best exhibit in spelling .... heh $5 00 
Second best... -Sil. Pi. 3.00 
Best specimen penmanship . "Sil. Pl. 5 00 
Second best.. Pee a 3 00 
Best specimen drawing . sons Oils Eb 5 00 
Second best ........... - Sil. Pl. 3 00 
Best work in arithmetic...... Sil. Pl. 5 00 
Second best..............Sil. Pl. 3 00 
Best compositions.. ........Sil. Pl. 5 00 
Second best.............. Sil. Pl. 3 00 
Best exhibit by primary school..... Diploma 
Class 57. 


Best estay by any pupil under 16 

years of age... .. Silver Plate $5 00 
Best essay by any ‘pupil between 16 

and 18 years of age... Silver Plate 5 00 
Best thesis on United States, State, 

County and Municipal Govern- 

ments, as provided for in the con- 

stitutions of United States and 

State of Wisconsin...Silver Plate 5 00 


Class 58. 


To the county “r city superintendent 
exhibiting best list of examina- 
tion questions for first grade cer- 


MRONIM <ake-cccds ce casicnesecadcces Diploma 
Same, for second grade ............. Diploma 
Same for third grade................ Diploma 


| 
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Superintendents are cordially invited to 
place on exhibition a complete file of all ex- 
amination questions, programmes of recita- 
tions and study, reports, circulars, or other 

matter of general interest which they have 
issued or used during the past year. 


Class 59 =.=. Natural History. 


All specimens shown in this class must 
have the name (scientific and common) accu- 
rately attuched. In any case where the name 
is not known to the exhibitor, the superin- 
tendent, or some expert of his appointment, 
will aid in the proper classitication of such 
object. 

Best  paapente of Wisconsin iron 
er eae 

_ cote ction of Wisconsin lead 

Kenesgsanees sauces Diploma 

Best ‘codieetion of Wisconsin zinc 

SOOT ke Peres alee 
Best collection of the copper ores of 


Diploma 


Diploma 


WEENIE ious. a) Gens caccnencacs Diploma 
Best collection of the building stones 

GB WRIMGONATES nes “cactanavies Diploma 
Best collection of Wisconsin clays 

for brick, with samples of the 

WIGUUIBGTORG <. So0 wc cceves sus Diploma 


Best samples of ‘clay for paint, with 
the manufactured products... ... Diploma 
Best samples of Wisconsin roofing 


MIMD, in 30 sca cad cneeken 0 sKassun Diploma 
Best collection of Wisconsin marls 

and other natural fertilizers . Diploma 
Best collection of the peats of Wis- 

COMBE. Vcncciee si cscves se Diploma 
Best collection illustrating the bot- 

any of Wisconsin. $5 00 


Best collection of the woods of Wi is- 
WONGIEs = baccrscccce ncwaseccnucasces Diploma 

Best collection of the economic min- 
erals of Wisconsin, made for the 
society .......- 

Best collection illustrating the birds 
Cod oe er ae ee $5 00 

Best collection of the insects of 


- Diploma 


WINGHMED Avcacsvesce. cacccauedac 5 00 
Best collection of shells, illustrat- 

ing thec conchology of Wisconsin, 

not less than filty specimens..... . Diploma: 


Best display of minerals. . 
Grand Silver Medal: 
Best exhibition sa live fish artiti- 


cially reared ......... eivaqutdudeds $5 00 


Prov. W. H. Bracu, the President of the State Teachers’ Association, writes 


under date of April 2 


27th: “ Please announce in the May number of the JouRNAL 


or Epucation, that the Association will meet at Madison, the 6th, 7th, and 8th 


days of July. 
they favor meeting. at that place.” 


I have heard from a majority of the Executive Committee, and 


He further says, “ Not enough persons were sure of taking the proposed trip 
on the Lakes to justify the attempt to hold the sessions of the Association there, 
The same terms are offered to those who wish to participate in such an excur. 
sion, and steamers will leave Chicago for Lake Superior, July 9th and 18th, and 


touching Milwaukee on the following days. 


For more than one hundred per- 


sons, the fare will be $30 each; and for more than fifty, $35 each. 

Prof. Beach is in hopes of being able to announce a trip to the Dells of the 
Wisconsin. The Washburn Observatory will be opened at least one evening 
during the meeting of the Association for the benefit of the teachers. 
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Programme of Superintendents’ Convention. 


(In connection with Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. ) 


Wednesday afternoon, July 7, 1880. 


:00. Organization and Roll Call. 

:15. Address — Hon. W. C. Whitford. 

45. Proper Tests in Teachers’ Examinations and how exercised — Supt. M. 
S. Frawley. 

3:30. Teachers’ Libraries — Supt. D. D. Parsons, 

4:15. Superintendents’ duty and action toward the Course of Study for Un. 

graded Schools — Supt. Agnes Hosford. 


wm © 


J. T. Lunn, 
Chairman of Committee. 





Janson, McCiure & Co., 117 and 119 State Street, Chicago, write that they 
are ready to deliver copies of “ Gill’s School Management” to the superinten. 
dents and teachers of this state, who desire to obtain the work. 

It will be remembered that this book has been selected by the Institute Von. 
ductors as the standard of professional instruction, tv be presented in the insti. 
tutes this year. As we announced in previous numbers of the JouRNAL oF Epv- 
CATION, the work will be sent by mail post-paid on receipt of the cash, with the 
orders, as follows: fora single copy, $1.00; for twenty-five copies, 90 cents each; 


for 100 copies, 80 cents each 





Tue Executive CommMitreEs of the County and City Superintendents, as will 
be seen above, have prepared the programme of the Convention to be held in 
connection with the Annual Meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, the sec- 
ond week in July, at Madison. This convention should be largely attended, and 
the discussion should take up those questions just now of most practical interest 
in the management of our public schools. There has never been a time in the 
history of the schools in this State, when such a mecting can be made more 


profitable. 


Tue AnnvuaL MEETING of the Institute Conductors will be held, in all proba. 
bility, on Monday and Tuesday, July 5th and 6th, at Madison, in connection with 
the session of the State Teachers’ Association. It promises to be a most interest- 


ing occasion. — 


His Exce.uency, Gov. Smiru, was occupied nearly two weeks last month at 
Washington, in presenting before the Interior Department the claims of Wiscon- 
sin, growing out of the swamp land grant of 1850. The result of his mission is 
that a basis of adjustment has been agreed upon, which will result in securing 
to the State, at no distant day, a large amount of land, and a very considerable 
sum of money. In this settlement, the Normal School work has a decided in- 
terest, as one-half of the avails of the swamp land grant has, for some years, 


been added to its rund. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A COMPARISON OF THE EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS Of Wisconsin with those of 
Massachusetts for 1879, furnishes a few items worthy of careful study. In some 
respects, our Siate can be congratulated for the progress which it las made in 
the forty-three years of its history as a Territory and a State, in establishing the 
public school system; and in other respects, it has important lessons yet to learn 
from the Bay State, where this system has been tested for two hundred and 
thirty-seven years, Asa basis for this comparison, we give the population of 
these States in 1875,— that of Massachusetts being 1,651,912, and that of Wis- 
consin, 1,236,729. Without doubt, the number of inhabitants has increased, the 
past four years, more rapidly in the latter State than in the former. 

The following is the table of the comparative statistics: 





MaAssacuvu- 








| WISCONSIN. 





DESCRIPTION. aire. 

POIROT. C6 UNI PE ROOID 65 o hoss0s cSarerabaceatses 4s ee kaedes decane 5,558 5, 735 
Number: of children in 1878 between the ages of 5 and 15 years in 

Massachusetts, and between 4 and 15 vearsin Wisconsin ...... 303, 836 | 201, 645 
Namber of pupils of all ages in the public schools during 187 9. 311, 528 293 236 
Number of pupils over 15 years of age attending these schools 

MEME ice Plage i) sheet as a veciae ceuedie Cane ganss caaunns see wee: 404 95, 957 
Number of private schools in 1879.00. 0702007: Sedan dcsas ae: "378 | 518 
Number of pupils in attendance upon these SCHOOI:: scos2555 ce. 15, 168 25, 847 
Number of children in the charitable and retormatory schools . 1,230 | 1,615 
Number of State Normal Schools sin... see sgawnauaceans 5 
Number of pupils atiending these schools .. ........ naa oma 8si 1,803 
Number of incorporated academies reporting..... 0... .... 2... 66 5 
Number of pupils reported in attendance upon these academies, ; 

and the preparatory departments of colleg 8. 662 1,219 
Aggregate number of — attending the different schools above | 

mentioned ... . ; 337, 469 323, 770 


Percentage of attendance of the child renin 1878 upon the pub- 
lic schools, between the ages o( 5 and lo vears in Massachusetts, 








and between 4 and 15 years in Wisconsin Seheeuaa da 69.8 
Average length of public schools, in days, during 1879 .......... 153.8 
Number of different teachers ¢ mployed in the public schools..... 9,875 
Averace wages of male teachers per month ......... cee eeeeeee $51 89 
Average wages of female teachers per month. sas made ere : 23 42 
WOUPOMECHOOIING, °° Sus ee aca rean canteens 139,817 57 188, 702 98 
Amount raised by taxes for the support of pu blic schools......... 4.103.851 65 1.869, 258 86 
Total valuation of a; } taxable property 1,529,521,014 00 
Percentage of the va‘u; ttion of this property raised by taxes for 

Peres Cems, 10h WANS... 6. cc cceccnccece cs wttaccunsueseven 2.72 | 
Expenses of superintendence of public schools a $158, 553 83 
MONON ONO TUUG.,. vcccec. os. nace’. shenevwadans , 2.075.540 37 
Aggregate amount expended to maintain public schools.......... 4, 9H, 821 41 
Cost per pupil attending public schools PRE er ree rT 13 
Aggregate tuition paid in the academies reporting ......,....2. 000: 300.698 59 
Namber of high schools reporting ak | 216 
Number of teachers in these schools 595 196 
Number of pupils in these schools ‘ 19,311 6,6 98 
Amount of salaries paid to the principals of these schools in 
Massachusetts: and to all the teachers of those in Wisconsin | $271, 789 36 $119,093 15 
Number of teachers’ institutes ........ ...  .se cee coeccees HY ot 
Whole number of days these institutes were held.. 22 | 508 
Number of members enrolled in these institutes ...... 10 08 5,126 
Cost of these institutes tothe State... ...........ecesee San $1,012 17 $5,930 53 








As julien’ from this comparison with the highest model in this uni our 
State has made the greatest advancement in its educational system in the follow- 
ing points: (1) The organization of a sufficient number of elementary public 
schools in proportion to the number of inhabitants; (2) The attention given to 
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providing careful and competent instruction in the common branches in thege 
schools; (3) Securing the attendance of youth over fifteen years of age upon the 
public schools; (4) The excellent facilities for the instruction of the unfortunate 
and the incorrigible children in the charitable and refurmatory schools; (5) The 
professional training of teachers in the normal schools and the institutes, 
(6) The number of persons attracted to the work of teaching; (7) The amount 
of taxes raised on the aggregate valuation of property, for the support of the 
public schools; (8) The completion of our school system by adding to it the 
State University. 

In the following respects, our State should direct its etforts more earnestly 
and more wisely to improve its system of public instruction: 

1. To increase the stated attendance of children under fifteen years of age 
upon the schools,— those under seven years upon kindergarten and improved 
primary departments, and those over seven upon the higher elementary schools. 
In the next five years, this attendance should be augmented at ieast twenty per 
cent., to equal what it is now in Massachusetts, and to secure the advantages of 
an early education to the largest number of the future citizens of Wisconsin. 

2. To provide a greater number of schools in which secondary instruction 
may be imparted. While our State reported last year only five incorporated 
academies in operation, there were probably at least fifteen others in session. 
Massachusetts returned then, sixty-six such institutions. Here, eighty-eight 
high schools established under the law, with the probable addition of eighteen 
others now performing the same work, furnished facilities for an education in 
the secondary or academic studies;,and there, two hundred and sixteen such 
schools were sustained at the public expense. Here, 9,912 pupils were enrolled 
last year in the high schools, the academies, and the preparatory departments 
of the colleges, such as reported; and there, 27,973 pupils were enrolled in the 
high schools and the academies. As soon as the means can be provided, our 
State should triple the number of its high schools. To aid in reaching this end, 
the township system should be adopted throughout the State. 

3. The average length of the sessions of our public schools should be increased 
at least one month in the year. This can be best effected by maintaining, in the 
country districts and small villages, a fall term of two or three months, in addi. 
tion to a three months’ term in the winter, and a three months’ term in the 
spring and early summer. 

4, The better qualified teachers should remain longer in their work. As many 
as possible should be induced to make teaching their profession for life. As 
conducive to this end, the wages‘of teachers should be raised, their positions 
should less often be changed at the end of each term or each year, and a greater 
number of those poorly fitted for teaching should be refused certificates. 

5. The supervision of the public schools should be rendered more effective by 
increasing the number of county and city superintendents, and by selecting only 
those with special qualifications for the position. As to the county superintend- 
ents, no one, even when he devotes all his time to the position, can properly ex- 
amine ard license the teachers, and adequately inspect and control their work 
in a district with more than fifty schools. This fact should be clearly appre- 
hended in most of the counties in the State. The cost of supervising the schools 
in Massachusetts, it will be seen, was last year nearly threefold what it was in 
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Wisconsin. Almost solely to this agency are due the high standing and the 
marked improvement, in the past few years, of the instruction given in the 
public schools of the former State. 





WE CALL the attention of the readers of the JouRNAL OF EpucaTIon to Prof. 
Salisbury’s article in this number on “ The Louisiana Purchase.” He has de- 
yoted much time to the investigation of this subject, and has had access to the 
most reliable works relating to it. Elsewhere, and especially in California, this 
subject has recently been attracting considerable notice. Prof. Anderson, the 
historian, has been publishing a few papers which cover portions of the same 
ground. The conclusions to which Prof. Salisbury arrives in his investigations, 
which have been entirely independent, appear to us to be completely established 
by the facts presented by him. 

The following errors, in the typography of the article, we are sorry to say 
escaped correction: Page 191, near bottom, Mauchac should be Munchac; p. 192, 
line 8, by should be omitted; p. 193, 1.4, Greenbow’s should be Greenhow’s, and 
on last line, ¢v should be on; pp. 193-4, an ¢ is sometimes omitted in Louisiana; 
p. 194, an ¢ is omitted in Gazetteer; Perdide should be Perdido; a should be 
omitted before compromise, and clean, last line but one, should be clear. 





SincE this is the year in which the national census is taken, it is desirable to 
obtain very full and reliable statistics of all our schools — public, private, char- 
itable, academic, and collegiate — for the next Annual Report of the State Super- 
intendent. Information should be sought, not only on the items usually included 
inthe returns from these schools, but on others quite as valuable, so that the 
actual condition of all our educational movements may be ascertained, and sta- 
tistics may be furnished for a more adequate comparison with the school work 
performed in other States. Already has the Commissioner of the Census, Gen. 
F. A. Walker, made preliminary arrangements with the State Superintendent to 
collect for him the desired statistics from the private schools ot Wisconsin. The 
latter officer is now revising and enlarging the usual blanks sent to the district 
clerks, town clerks, and county and city superintendents, for the next yearly 
Teports made to his Department. There is no doubt but that he will be promptly 
aided by all these officers, in securing the most complete and accurate returns 
ever received from our schools. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WE HAVE RECEINED FROM T. C. Duncan, M. D., of Chicago, several works 
published by him in the interest of the Homeeopathic system of medicine. 
Among them is the Medical Investigator, a monthly journal edited by him with 
distinguished ability. This periodical must be indispensable to those practicing 
the system it advocates. He sends two other works embracing his lectures 
upon “ How to Feed Childrea to Prevent Sickness,” and ‘“ How to be Plump.” 
The former is addressed to the Mothers of Chicago, and contains most valuable 
suggestions on a subject which the doctor has studied with conscientious care. 
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ae based brane bhi iecreaaaneee instruction on “ physiological feeding.” 

eats of these subjects, in seven chapters: HowI became plump; 
Leanness a disease; The healthy or physiological standard; The importance of 
water; The value of tat; The necessity for starchy foods and sweets; and How 
to become plump. The doctor also publishes a work on “The Nurse; or Hints 
on the Care of the Sick,” by Chas. T. Harris, M. D., a physician of large expe. 
rience. 

ELEMENTARY LEssoNs IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. This work, which con. 
tains nearly two hundred pages, is written as the conjoint work of Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of Yale College, and Mrs. N. L. Knox, a lady of successful experience 
in both normal and primary teaching. It is designed for the use of both the 
home and the school]. It is published by Ginn & Heath, of Boston. The book 
embraces the first part, and contains no technical grammar. It treats of the 
subject “ How to speak and write correctly.” It is prepared for children, learn. 
ing to use the language with accuracy and force. It is to be followed by part 
second, which furnishes an introduction to the Essentials of English Grammar, 
prepared by Prof. Whitney. The work is most admirably. adapted to the needs 
of the pupils studying language lessons in our elementary schools. 

Focur Lectures oN Earty Cup CutturE. These were written by Prof, 
W. N. Hailman, now in charge of a kindergarten training school at Detroit, 
and have been published in a pamphiet form by Carl Doerflinger, of Milwaukee. 
They discuss the following subjects: Laws of childhood; The soul of Froebel’s 
Gifts; The Specific Use of the Kindergarten; and The K‘ndergarten — a School 
for Mothers. The purpose of this work is indicated by these topics. The dis. 
cussions here presented show a masterly grasp of the principles which are 
accepted by many advocates of the Kindergarten, The philosophy of material. 
ism which is expressed here and there in the lectures, we unhesitatingly de- 
nounce. Apart from this, and the occasional obsure and stilted clauses, the 
lectures will repay a careful study, and deserve to be heartily endorsed. 

Tue “Fonetic TeEacner,” edited by Prof. T. R. Vickroy, 1117 North 26th 
street, St. Louis, Mo., reaches us every month. It is an eight page sheet, sent to 
subscribers for fifty cents a copy per year, is printed in the alphabet and spelling 
adopted by the Spelling Reform Association, and is the organ of its committee 
on publication. It is ably edited, contains the latest information on this reform, 
and discusses the principles and methods to be employed in securing the desir- 
able changes in the present system of spelling our language, 

8. C. Gricas & Co., of Chicago, have published, in beautiful form, the First 
Three Books of Homer’s Iliad, with notes, by Jas. B. Boise, Ph. D. This will 
be a great convenience, and a saving, withal, where no more of the text of 
Homer is required. They will continue to publish the First Six Books of the 
Iliad, by Dr. Boise, as heretofore. : 

In THE NortH AMERICAN Review for May, ex-Judge Jere. 8S. Black con- 
tinues the very interesting series of papers on the Third Term Question, begun 
in the February number. His article is entitled “Gen. Grant and Strong Gov- 
ernment,” and its purpose is to show, first, that the limitation of tenure of office 
in the Presidency to two terms is a fundamental principle of our republican 
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form of government; and, secondly, that not only does disregard of that principle 
threaten the permanency of republican institutions, but that Grant's third can- 
didacy is actually a plot to revolutionize the republic and introduce monarchy. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen writes of “ The Religion of all Sensible men,” and specu- 
jates on the prospect of that religion displacing the present creeds of the 
multitude. George Ticknor Curtis continues his series of articles on “ McClel- 
Jan’s Last Service to the Republic.” These papers are especially valuable on 
account of the large number of hitherto unpublished documents which they 
contain. Mr. Francis H. Underwood contributes an essay on R. W. Emerson 
and his writings; and an anonymous writer labors to show that the United 
States Government cannot, consistently with the Monroe Doctrine, permit the 
construction of an American Isthmian Canal, unless the same shall be controlled 
solely by cis-Atlantic Governments. The notices of New Boeks are by Mr. 
Axel. Gustafson. The review is sold by booksellers and newsdealers generally. 


ScRIBNER’Ss MonTHLY. The May number of this magazine is not inferior to 
any of its predecessors. It is profusely illustrated,— with seventy-tive wood- 
cuts, executed in the highest style of the art. <A portrait of Edgar Allan Poe is 
presented, with a discriminating and yet appreciative article by E. C. Stedman, 
on the poet’s life and works. The more substantial papers, though somewhat 
brief, are on the “Economic Defects in Christian Missions,” and “ Congress, 
and International Copyright.” The editor notices, with just praise, Prof. An- 
derson’s “ Younger Edda,” and closes his review with the statement that he 
“has shown tact and skill, not only in his omissions of unessential and more 
difficult portions of the Edda, but also in his rendering of the often intricate 
and obscure phraseology. He never fails to find either the exact or the approxi- 
mate equivalent for the Icelandic idiom or figure of speech.” 

Harrer’s Montuty. Apart from the Editor’s Easy Chair, and his Literary 
Record in the May number of this periodical, we are most interested in the 
articles — superbly illustrated-—on “The Red River of the North,” “ Old Cat- 
skill,” and “The Metropolitan Museum of Art,” in New York. 








HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTH AT HOME. 

The Geneva Award bill, providing for the disbursement of the unexpened 
balance of the money received from England, has been killed in the Senate. 
The effect of this action is to leave the money still in the United States treasury. 

The public debt was diminished nearly $15,000,000 during the month of 
March. The total amount of the debt, less cash in the treasury, April 1, was 
$1,980,392,824. The amount of cash in the treasury was $201,106,98'. During 
the month of April, the debt was still further diminished by $12,000,000. 

Public attention for the past few weeks has been somewhat occupied with the 
outrage committed upon young Whittaker, a colored cadet at West Point. He 
was found in his room, securely bound, and with both ears slit. Gen. Schofield, 
In Command of the Academy, proposed the theory that Whittaker’s injuries 
were self-inflicted. A court of inquiry is now sitting on the case, but there is 
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an evident disposition on the part of the authorities of the Academy to prevent 
the detection of the offenders, The editor of this department is one of those 
who think that if such villainies cannot be prevented at a National institution 
like West Point, the sooner the concern is closed up the better. 

The month of April has been prolific in cyclones. That of April 18th ig 
thought to have been one of the most wide-sweeping and disastrous on record, 
It seems to have first descended to the earth in Ozark county, Arkansas, travel. 
ing thence in a north-easterly direction, destroying in its course the villages of 
E] Paso and Fayetteville, in Arkansas, with Licking, Barrettsville, and Marsh. 
field, in Missouri, and inflicting serious damage on several other towns. In 
Marshfield alone, nearly one hundred lives were lost. It was felt at various 
points in Illinois, and in Rock county, in this state, where some damage was 
done. and finally died away in the vicinity of Manitowoc. 


THE MONTH ABROAD. 


The great event abroad has been the result of the English elections, which 
were already in progress at our last writing. They are not yet entirely com. 
pleted, as they are not held in all places at the same time. The result is a 
victory for the Liberals far more decisive than they had dared to expect, as they 
have a clear majority in the House of Commons over both the Conservatives 
and the Irish Home-Rulers, a third party which —like the Greenback faction 
in our Lower House—vainly strives to hold the balance of power in legis. 
lation. 

The Beaconsfield | Disraeli) Cabinet has resigned, and Gladstone is again 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. Earl Granville succeeds Lord Salisbury as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. John Bright has a place in the new cabinet. 

This remarkable revolution in English politics is likely to lead to results of 
the greatest interest and importance to the whole world. The policy of England 
in Africa and Afghanistan, and its attitude towards Turkey and Russia, are 
almost certain to be radically changed. The sympathies of all Americans will 
be strongly with the Gladstone government as against the “Jingo” policy so 
signally rebuked at the polls. 

A notable event in a scientific way is the return to Stockholm of Prof. Nord- 
enskjGld, who has just successfully completed the circumnavigation of Europe 
and Asia. Leaving Norway, he passed around the North Cape through the Sea 
of Kara, past the mouths of the Siberian rivers, Obi, Jenisei, and Lena, and 
through Behring’s Straits, returning by wey of the Suez Canal. Take down 
your atlas, teachers, and trace this novel voyage. The expedition was made 
With a view to test the possibility of navigating the Arctic Ocean and opening 
up Siberia to commerce by means of its great rivers. 





THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
In the Institute Syllabus for 1880, one of the topics in United States History 
is, “ How came this government to be a Federal Republic?” 
To very many teachers —judging from the spring institutes — the question 18 
a novel one. They know of no difference between republics. Is not a republic 
a republic ® is their thought 
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The United States is, historically at least, a good type of the federal republic, 
the very essence of federalism being embodied in our national motto, e pluribus 
unum. The French Republic, on the other hand, furnishes an equally good 
example of the non-federal or centralized republic. How many teachers in Wis- 
consin —college prefessors and all—can give any definite account of the present 
organization of the French government? But few, it is to be feared. The fol- 
lowing facts, gathered with some difficulty, will, therefore, be found welcome, 
no doubt. 

Tue THIRD REPUBLIC, as it is sometimes called, was proclaimed September 
4, 1870, immediately after the surrender of Napoleon III at Sedan. At the close 
of 1872, the supreme power was vested in the National Assembly, but the consti- 
tution did not become definitely settled until 1875. By law of February 25, 1875, 
the National Assembly consists of two bodies, the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies. The Chamber of Deputies, now consisting of 5°52 members, is elected 
by universal suffrage. The Senate has 300 members, one-fourth of whom (75) 
are elected for life by the National Assembly; the remaining 225 are elected for 
nine years (75 every third year) by the “departments” and colonies. 

As stated, the National Assembly has supreme power; but it has vested the 
executive power in a President of the Republic and a Ministry, or Cabinet. The 
legislative power it retains for itself, and the laws are promulgated by the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly. 

The President of the Republic is elected for seven years by joint assembly of 
the Senate and Deputies. He is responsible to the Assembly (but for treason 
only) and may join in debate if he so choose. He may dissolve the Chamber of 
Deputies by advice of the Senate, thus calling for a new election of Deputies. 
He appoints judges, commands the forces, settles treaties. and appoints all gov- 
ernment officers. This last prerogative gives him an immense power in the 
country at large. 

He is assisted by nine Ministers of State, who are directly responsible to the 
Assembly for the conduct of the government. There is also a Council of State 
presided over by the Minister of Justice, and consisting of 43 members, 15 of 
these being chosen by the President, and 28 by the Assembly. The duties of the 
Council are to advise the President on certain points of law and administration, 
and to serve as a tribunal of causes or complaints against officers of the govern- 
ment. 

France is divided into (not made up of) 86 Departments, and subdivided into 
362 Arrondissements, 2, $65 Cantons, and 35,985 Communes, which correspond 
somewhat to our towns. In each Department is a Préfet, appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the Republic on nomination of the Minister of the Interior. 

The Préfet is the agent of the general government, and is the principal instru- 
ment of centralization in the state, having control of the police, the collection of 
taxes, etc. Each Arrondissement has a Sub-Préfet. The Commune is the ad- 
ministrative unit in France. Each one has its Matre (Mayor) and Municipal 
Council. 

Each Arrondissement sends to the national Chamber of Deputies one member 
for each 100,000, or additional fraction thereof, of population. The Senators, ex. 
cept the 75 life-senators, are chosen by specia! bodies formed for the purpose ia 
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each department or colony from Deputies, Councillors, and delegates from the 
Municipal Councils of the Communes. 

French politics is somewhat confusing to Americans, from the fact that there 
is in France, as in Germany, no division into two great opposing parties, such 
as is always found in England and the United States. It is true that there js g 
general grouping into Republicans and the Reaction, or Opposition; but in 
neither of these groups is there much of unity or cohesion. The Republicans 
are broken into factions known in the Assembly as the Left, Left Centre, aud the 
Extreme Left, the last being sometimes denominated the Reds. The Reactionary 
factions are the Imperialists, or Bonapartists; the Legitimists, or straight Bour. 
bons; and the Ovleanists. 

The population of France in 1876 was 36,905,788, on an area of only 204,147 
square miles. It has thus a population nearly equal to that of the United States, 
in a territory less than four times that of Wisconsin. It is as if all our people 
east of the Rocky Mountains were crowded into Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Indiana. 

The Presidents of the French Republic have been M. Adolphe Thiers (de. 
ceased), Marshal MacMahon (resigned), and M. Jules Grévy, uow in office. The 
real leader of the Republicans is M. Gambetta, President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, a Jew. 


NOTES. 








Tue institute at Pine River, Waushara 
county, enrolled. the two weeks Prof. Graham 
had charge of it, 44 members. 

OF the 130 convicts committed the past year 
to the State prison, at Waupun, 17 could 
neither read nor write, and 9 could read but 
not write. 

St.TE Scrt. GinMoreE, of New York, has 


ALL who are seeking positions as teachers 
for next year, should send a postal card for 
the circular of the Western Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Noadvance fee is charged. Address, 
W.L. Klein & Co., Chicago. 
~ Pror Sarispury writes: “I had a very 
fine institute at Fort Atkinson — 97 enrolled.” 


Mr. Brier, principal at Plymouth, writes recent y been honored by an clection the third 
us that Harry Mellen, one of the graduating time to his present position, by the Legisla- 
class, during his attendance for the last three ture of that State. The term of office extends 
years, in going through the course, has walked | through three years. 

a distance of over 3.000 miles, and during that Mr. A. L. Wape, one of the best county 
time has never been absent, and only once | superintendents in West Virginia. recom- 
tardy. mends that teachers’ salaries be made to de- 


pend partly on success in promoting full and 
regular attendance of children within their 
respective districts. 

IN Illinois, 122 institutes were held last 
year, in eighty-nine counties. They were in 
session an average of nine days each, with an 
average attendance of forty-seven each; and 
cost in all, $10,406.71. This expense was borne 
by the members in attendance, with the ¢x- 
ception of $149, paid by county superintend- 
; ents, and $566.85 appropriated by county 
| boards. The number in attendance was less 
branch Normal School at Los Angeles, a | a rer —o- nigra “er 

: é : eee | ployed in the public schools the preceding 
place 450 miles from San Jose 


THE State Superintendent has selected the 
time for the next annual examination of teach- 
ers for state certificates. It begins August 
10th next, and runs through four days. The 
law fixes the place of the examination in the 
capitol, at Madison. It will be held in the 
Senate chamber. 


Tue Legislature of California have voted 
$100,000 for the purpose of re-crecting the 
Normal School building at San Jose, which 
was burned last winter. It is proposed to 
devote ap additional $50,000 to establish a 


| year. 
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Rev. A. O. WRIGHT, of Fox Lake, has been 
elected the Secretary of the State Board of 
Charities and Reform, with a salary of $1,500 
per year. 

Puor. Henry JANE, of Shullsburg, has ac- 
cepted the position of principal of the graded 
school of Georgetown, Colorado, and left for 
his new home the last week in March. 

suet. West, of Rock county, thinks that 
the work done in the institutes this year 
“better adapted t6 meet the wants of his 
teachers * than any before presented to them. 

Supt. Doze. of Clark county, writes, in ref- 
erence to the institute at Unity: “Iris re- 
garded by myself as the best one I have yet 
had — not the largest, but the most useful to 
those present.” 

Unper the operation of the compulsory ed- 
ucation law in Massachusetts, the average at- 
tendance of pupils upon the public schools 
has increased 4.33 per cent. in the past three 
yeais. 

From the latest statistics, it appears tha 
in Michigan only twelve per cent. of the num- 
ber of teachers employed in the public 
schools, attend the yearly institutes held in 
that state; in Kansas and Pennsylvania, 
sixty; in [ndiaua, over ninety; in New York, 
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Supt. McLovuGuiin writes that he has held 
a private institute at Brandon, Foud du Lac 
county, and that 42 teachers were enrolled. 
The institute syllabus for this year was used. 
The members were active and in full sympa- 
thy with the work. 


IN the public schools of Menomonie, Dunn 
county, for the winter term, 512 pupils were 
registered. The average membership was 
410; the per centage of attendance was 93%, 
and the number of cases of tardiness was 
only 36. The promotions were, 17 to the high 
school, 35 to the grammar room, 60 to the in- 
termediates, and 50 to the second primaries. 

THE annual report of Hon. B. G. Northrop, 
the Secretary of the State Board of Education 
of Connecticut, gives the following statistics 
for 1879: The school population was 138,428, 
and of these children 130,597, or 94.35 per cent. 
of them, were in attendance upon schools of 
all kinds during the year. The average wages 
per month of male teachers, were $57.19; and 
of female teachers, $35.27. There were paid 
for the support of public schools $1,390,972.54, 
a decrease of $118,186.31 on the amount ex- 
pended the previous year. 


Supt. Harris, of St. Louis, addressed the 
American Froebel Union, the last week in 





nearly eighty; in Massachusetts nearly thir- 
teen; and in Ohio, fifty-three. 


March, in New York. He closed with the fol- 
lowing remark in respect to the kindergarten: 
‘It should bea sort of sub-primary educa- 
tion, and receive the pupil at the age of four 
or four and a half years, and hold him until 
he completes his sixth year. Besides the in 
dustrial training, there is much else inthe 
kindergarten which is common to the instruc- 
tion in the school subsequently, and occupies 
the same ground. There is instruction in 
manners and polite habits, and a cultivation 
of imagination and inventive power. The 
cultivation of language is also much empha- 
sized in the kindergarten.” 

ProF. GRAHAM writes: ‘I had great solic. 
itude in reference to the fact of being able to 


A CORRESPONDENT from Winona, Mirn., 
published in the Jter Ocean last March, an 
article in which he grossly accused the teach- 
ers of the Normal School at that place of 
overworking the students in their examina- 
tions to such a degree as to injure their hea)th, 
and in one instance, to cause the death of a 
young man attending the school. The charges 
in the article are founded upon a letter which 
a mother of a young girl in the school wrote | 
toa paper published at Winona. On learning 
her mistakes as presented in the letter, this 
woman published on the following day in the 
same paper, a complete retraction. This last | 
letter the correspondent did not send to the | 
Inter Ocean, and he is roundly accused by the | 
editor, in a later number. of * contemptible 
Meanness"’ in withho'ding it. Last month, 
Judge Simpson, the President of the Normal 


hold the better cass of teachers to primary 
work for two weeks. But the experience with 
| both classes, at Fond du Lac and Pine River, 
| indicates an intense desire for just this kind 
| of work. I think the committee made no 
School Board of Minnesota, reviewed at | mistake, when they determined on the pres- 
length, in the Znter Ocean, this communica- ent plan of giving the three forms one year 
tion from the Winona correspondent, and | each. The teachers and superintendents are 
characterizes the spirit which it exhibits as | coming to a better understanding of the 
“unfairand malicious * He says that never ‘Course of Study,’ and school boards will, I 
before in the history of that school ‘‘ has so | believe, be reached through the above parties. 
much attention been given to the establish- | We need, most imperatively,a blank, suitable 
ment of wise and judicious plans of recita- | to the ‘Course of Study,’ which shall be 
tion and study.” | adapted to keeping records of each class.”" 
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Supt. McCueary, of Pierce county, writes 
in reference to his recent examinations of 
teachers for the third grade certificate: “I 
have put my average fora full certificate at 65 
per cent., and for alimited at55. Out of 147 
applicants, 67 received certificates —42 un- 
limited or full, and 25 limited to six months.” 

SomETIMe ago the State Commissioners of 
Public Lands had a surplus of Funds belong- 
ing to the School Fund, and invested the 
same in government four per cent. bonds at 
par, to the amount of $75,000. During the re- 
cent session of the Legislature, the Commis- 
sioners were authorized to loan to towns and 
counties large sums of money from the trust 
funds, and these bonds were sold at a premi- 
um of 5'4 per cent., making $4,125 realized by 
the transaction, which goes to the credit of 
the School Fund Income. 

Pror. L. D. Roperts, principal of the high 
school at Shawano, which was opened March 
22d last, writes thus encouragingly: ‘ Our 
enrollment is now thirty-three. The attend- 
ance is regular, and I am certain the school 
has a beneticial effect on the lower grades. 
We have started a library, also a cabinet. The 
former contains about eighty bound volumes, 
and perhaps forty pamphlets. A fairstart has 
been made in collecting specimens for the 
cabinet. Mr. Pulcifer donated a collection of 
copper specimens, which would be very de- 
sirable in the most complete cabinet of the 
State. We have also raised money enough to 
purchase a cyclopedia for the school.” 

THE EvANSVILLE SEMINARY, which has 
been closed for several years, has passed into 
the hands of the Free Methodist Church. 
This denomination has elected a board of 
thirteen trustees, who intend to open a school 
in the buildirg next fall. 
this church in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Iowa, it ie expected, will take the charge 
of the project. This people have two other 
seminaries in operation: one at North Chili, 
Monroe county, N. Y.; and the other at 
Spring Arbor, Jackson county, Mich. 

Tue State Superintendent of Illinois says, 
in reference to the institutes of his State: 
‘*From what I have seen and learned of insti- 
tutes, I am convinced that their efliciency and 
influence for good upon the peopie and upon 
the teachers, and through them upon the 
schools, depend very largely upon the intvlli- 
ligence shown by the county superintendent 
in planning the work, and in adapting it to 
the needs of the teachers; the best arranged, 
best conducted, and most largely attended, in 


proportion to the number employed, being 
almost invariably found in the counties in 
which there is the best supervision, 


The conferences of | 


| 





| 
| 
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Frep. W. IsHAM, former Superintendent of 
public schools in Walworth couuty, has pur. 
chaged an interest in a drug store at Elkhorn 
and will devote his attention to taking charge 
of it. We regretto lose him from the pro- 
fession of teaching 

Tue School Commissioners of Milwankee 
have appointed Miss Fischer, from St. Louis 
as teacher in the Kindergarten school, organ. 
ized in connection with the Normal depart- 
ment, at a salary of $600 per year, to date from 
March 30, 1880, for the remainder of the cur. 
rent school year. 

Tue condition of the common schools of 
Virginia for 1879 ‘is melancholy enough.” 
Only 2,491 schools were taught, with an aver. 
age of 5 36-100 months, and an average daily 
attendance of 65,771, 4,726 studying higher 
branches. This was only 13.6 ner cent. of the 
school population. The average age of pu- 
pils was 10.5 years; the cost of education, 
$1.45 per scholar; the salary of male teachers, 
$30.05; of females, $24.73. The entire ex- 
pense for the year was $511,902.53. 

Pror. A. O. Wrigut, principal of the Fe- 
male College at Fox Lake, has issued a circn- 
lar in which he gives the outlines of a course 
of lectures on the philosophy of history. 
After the introduction, the course is divided 
as follows: Part. I. The Beginning of His- 
tory; Part II. The Far East; Part III. India; 
Part IV. The Orient; Part V. The Occident; 
Part VI. America. Those who have heard 
any of these lectures, know how rich they are 
in information, and how suggestive toa re- 
flecting mind. 

Miss CLapp, Superintendent of St. Croix 
county, writes: ‘*Our institute closed last 
Friday — 9) members enrolled. Our work was 
almost entirely in the first form, and the in- 
stitute took a very worthy interest in the pri- 
mary instruction. Only those who know how 
few of our teachers have thought anything 
about primary work, as such, in its necessi- 
ties and possibilities, are prepared to appre- 
ciate the attitude and spirit of the institute. 
Good results must follow.” 

WE clipped this item from the Banner, pub- 
lished at Black River Falls: ‘ The exhibi- 
tions by the pupils of our public schools on 
Thursday and Friday evenings of last week, 
were decidedly a success in all respects. The 
pupils spoke and performed better than ever 
before on such an occasion, and reflect credit 


on themselves and the teachers. On account 
of asevere storm, the attendance the second 
night was not what might have been hoped; 
but we understand the receipts of the twoen- 
tertainments amounted to about sixty dol- 
lars. which is nearly enough to purchase such 
a@ microscope as wae desired. 
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Aspecial meeting of the school board at 
Watertown, was held on the evening of April 
17th, at which there was an interchange of 
sentiments regarding the free book system, 
which has been in operation in the public 
schools of that city for several years. Thi 
facts and figures produced proved conclusive 
ly that the free text plan is not only th: 
cheapest to the community, but more satis- 
factory in its workings to all interested, than 
any other system. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT Burns, of Ohio, 
in his last annual report advocates that bet- 
ter work could be performed in the institutes 
of that State, “if in some way there be sys- 
tem infused into their management.” Ile 
mentions the following as the conditions of 
jmprovement: * Not more than two regula 
instructors should be engaged. When toc 
numerous, the adage about * too many cooks’ 
has a forcible application. Anything that is 
not professional in 1ts character, should find 
no place on the programme. Where it is 
practicable, the session should be prolonged 
to at least two weeks. Teachers should be 
encouraged to do more professional reading.” 


Supt. McLouGHii, of Fond du Lac connty, 
rays in relation to the two weeks’ institute 
held in the city of Fond du Lac, conducted by 
Prof. Graham, and attended by 139 members: 
“Our institmte this spring was a success. 
The number iu attendance was less than 
usual, making it easier to individualize. 
Quantity less, but quality was better. At 
first, we feared the work outlined in the syl- 
labus would be unpopular and coldly received; 
put on the contrary, the teachers were doubly 
interested, and heartily thanked the commit- 
tee for placing the work of primary instruc- 
tion before our institutes. ‘It is just what 
we necd,’ they said; and we believe that 
another yeur could be profitably spent in sim- 
ilar work.” 

A REPORTER Of the institute recently held 
at Evansville says in the Review, published 
at that place: ‘* The picked man who comes 
to us is Prof. Albert Salisbury, of Whitewater, 
well known as teacher, author, and institute 
conductor. Many of us have put ourselves 
under his counsel and discipline before, and 
received benefit. We are glad to do so again. 
An institute is not like a politica! mass meet- 
ing. There are weak and characterless per- 
sons in the world who do not hesitate to vio- 
late rules of decorum, and who would spit in 
the face of a conductor should he rightly 
chastise them, if only their fortitude were 
equal to their impudence. But the number of 


this class who can endure an institute is very 
emall compared with the crowds that assem- 
ble in the back seat when the stump speakers 
come to town. Our institute is designed 
to be a mode! school, and thus far it has not 
fallen far short of it.” 


THE report tor the month of March by Su- 
perintendent Somers, of Milwaukee, shows 
that in the public schools of that city, the 
number enrolled, 13,319; average number en- 
rolled, 12,361; number in daily attendance, 
11,318; number belonging the last day of 
month, 12,757. Of this number, 7,961 were en- 
rolled as students of the German language, 
6,379 being of German parentage, *63 of Amer- 
ican parentage. and parents of other nation- 
alities, 615. The average daily attendance 
was 7,129. The increase in enrollment over 
last month, is 504: in the average number be- 
longing, 178; and in average daily attendance, 
340. The increase over corresponding month 
last year, in whole enrollment, is 1,033; aver- 
age enrollment, 841; and in the average daily 
attendance, 603. This is an increase over the 
corresponding month last year, in the whole 
enrollment, of 535, and in the average daily 
attendance, 610. The enrollment in the dif- 
ferent grades is: First grade, 4,836: second, 
2,255; third, 2,070; fourth, 1,803; fifth, 835: 
sixth, 520; seventh, 448; eighth, 278. 

PRESIDENT ANGELL, Of Michigan Univer- 
sity, mentioned at the recent meeting of the 
Tri-State Teachers’ Association some of the 
disadvantages of the teacher's profession. 
Among them was the temptation to the 
teacher to limit his learning and his intellec- 
tual development to the amount required in 
his daily duties; the tendency to do his work 
in the spirit of dull routine; the danger of 
falling into an exaggerated professional habit 
or priggish air; and a temptation to become 
conceited, to hold an undue estimate of his 
ability and learning. ‘I have sometimes 
heard it said,” added Mr. Angell, * that you 
will see more evidences of this conceitina 
convention of teachers at an ordinary teach- 
ers’ institute than in most assemblies of 
men.” 

Tue Supreme Court of Llinois has decided 
that a fifteen minutes* reading of the Bible 
each morning, ‘n a public school, is not * sec- 
tarian religious instruction,’ and not contra- 
ry to the spirit of free government in that 
commonwealth. The court holds that, since 
each district board of school directors is em- 
powered to select the books which shall be 
used in school, it may lawfully direct the 
teacher to read aloud from the Bible a certain 


number of minutes exch day, and all pupils 
to close other books during such time. 











McGUFFEY’S 


Revised Readers and Speller, 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS 

Are the latest, the most attractive, and the best Readers published, 
They cover a wider range of the best English literature than any 
other series. 

They contain selections from the writings of 200 standard authors, 

They are better and more profusely illustrated than any other 
series. 

They ure embellished with 274 engravings, all new, by 60 of the 
best artists in America. 

They are adapted to Modern Methods of teaching. 

The Typography, Printing, and Binding are in the highest style 
of the booking-making art. 
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McGurrey’s RevisED First READER, 10 12 
McGurrey’s Revisep Seconp READER, 15 20 
McGurrey’s Revisep Tutrp READER, 20 30 
McGurrey’s Revisep FourtuH Reaper, 225 Bd 
McGurrey’s RevisEep Firra READER, 40 dd 
McGurFrrey’s REvIseD S1xtH READER, 00 -70 
McGurrey’s Revisep Ectrectic SPELLER, — .10 15 


THE LITERARY WORLD, Boston: 

We must say of MeGutey’s Revised Readers that the selections, both in prose 
verse, are uncommonly good; the gradation is judicicus; and our most eminent 
authors are represented. The compiler’s constant aim is obvious, to produce 
proper ethical results in connection with drill in reading; and the books asa 
whole, as we have reason to testify from several weeks ot actual trial, are very 
fascinating for pleasure reading. 

Their great charm, however, is in their pictures, which it 7s no exaggeration to 
say are in the best style, both as respects drawing and engraving, now compassed by 
American art. There are any number of cuts scattered lavishly through these 
books which are equal in beauty and design and delicacy of execution to the 
best work that has been seen in the magazines. We can say no more. 





Ray’s New Arithmetics and Algebras. 
Harvey’s Readers and Spellers. 
White’s Graded School Arithmetics. 
Harvey’s Language Course. 
Eclectic Geographies, Wisconsin Edition. 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, Etc., Etc. 


PUBLISHED BY 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACCG & Co., 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 
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